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Ir ts specially requested that all Photographers and 
Artists, professional and amateur, throughout the United 
Stafes, will sond their addresses to ART DEPARTMENT of 

rank LesKe’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New 
York City. 

The demand for copies of Franx Lesuir’s 
Tun.ustraATeD Newsparenr, accompanied by the 
fout-page Portrait of Queen Vicrowia AND 
Famity, having se far exceeded our anticipations 


as to render tt impossibl: to fidl gil the orders | 


received at this office, the same supplement will be 
réproduced with No. 635 of the Cuimney Cornen, 
@ be issied July 16th. 
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A NEW ERA DAWNING IN THE 
SOUTH. 

T has fallen to the lot of President Hayes 

to demonstrate most forcibly the great 
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must be judged by its fruits. It is su- 
premely ridiculous to talk of the measures 


, of the President disintegrating the Repub- 


| sults. 


| new lease of life. 


lican Party and building up the Democratic 
Party. Parties and partisan feelings have 
nothing to do with the matter. The ques- 
tion is: What have been the results of tho 
Southern pelicy of the Administration ? 
Let us briefly glance at some of the re- 
Charleston, under the régime of law- 
lessness, plunder and ignorance, promised 
to follow the fate of ancient Philade!- 
phia, whose solitary pillar in the Syrian 
desert, Gibbon tells us, symbolizes her 
past glory and present desolation. The 
pacific and constitutional policy of the 
President has given the impoverished 
commercial capital of South Carolina a 
Her business-men are 


| hopeful. of the futuro, for once more she 
| will be fitly represented in the State Legis- 


lature. The recent election of seventeen 
representative men from that city to the 
Legislature has made a profound impres- 
sion throughout the State. Ignorance and 


| venality were peacefully overthrown by 
| the union of both races, and Charleston re- 


; Warrants. 


deemed after years of long bondage. From 
Louisiana comes cheering news. TPuring 
the four years of the Kellogg mal-adminis- 
tration that State was disgraced by crimes 
which prevented emigration, and made it 
a sort of wholesale Hounslow Heath, Gov- 
ernor Nicholls found on his hands crimi- 
nals, properly indicted and convicted, who 
had not been punished according to the 
penal laws. Doubting his right to the 
Gubernatorial chair, Kellogg had failed or 
refused to sign the necessary death- 
The present Governor has in- 
structed Attorney-General Ogden, and all 


| district-attorney~, to investigate the crimi- 
| nal legacy left him, and made open declar- 


truth that there is no stability in cuc- | 


cessful crime. The history of mankind, whe- 
ther we look to individuals or to those 


agyregations of men called nations, is full | 


+f such instructive lessons that it is mar- 
velous our politicians, who have so long 
held undisturbed sway, could not see how 
wearied were the people of systematic 
wrong. 
tty will record with astonishment the 
strange fact of a great Party which bat- 


ation that crime in Louisiana shall meet 
with just punishment, be the consequences 
what they may. 

Financially, Louisiana is looking up. The 
Consolidated Debt of New Orleans, bonded 
and floating, has been reduced, during six 
mohths past, $740,000. So great has been 
the confidence in the Nickolls Government 
that, from January to July, the amount of 


| collected taxes equals the full sum of the 


The future Rancrofts of our coun- | 


tled for the perpetuity of the Union deliber- | 


ately stultifying itself in after years by 
acts which mark the. disorganizer and the 
disunionist. For it cannot be disguised 


that every attempt to sectionalize the coun- | 
try. by stirring up personal and political | 
antipathies, and especiaNy by placing any | 
portion of it under virtual or actual mili- | 


tary rule, is, first, last, and all the time, dis- 
union. The geographical conformation of 
the Republic may be maintained, but there 
vemhains the melancholy spectacle of aa 
American Austria, divided, discontented 
and plethorie with hatred. 
realized all this when he accepted the Cin- 
cinnati Republican nomination, and in- 
dorsed the Southern dechrations in the 
platform of the Convention which savored 
of good-will for, and justice to, the South- 
érn States. His political antecedents were 
well known in Ohio, and tlre men who nom- 
inated him for the Presidency knew of his 
kindly disposition toward the people who 
had so long felt the iron hand of his pre- 
decessor, GeneralGrant. What folly, then, 
for Senator Blaine, who telegraphed his 
hearty congratulations to the Republican 
nominee, to raise the standard of revolt 
against the Administration when every 
State in the South is in a condition of 
peace; when the people of each are engaged 
in the good work of recuperation, and the 
races are living together in harmony such 
as never existed under military reconstruc- 
tion! What an exhibition of demagogueism 
was that in Woodstock, Conn., when the 
repudiated Chamberlain, and the disap- 
pointed Blaine, soiled a celebration of the 
first Independence anniversary of the sec- 
ond century of the life of the Republic by 
abuse of the peace-policy of the President, 
and an attempt to relight the almost extin- 
guished fires of sectional hate! And how 
unenviable is the position of the Iowa Re- 
publicans, who shower their anathemas 
upon the President for pursuing a policy in 
line with the same Cincinnati Platform 
which met their hearty concurrence dur- 
ing the great November campaign! In 
ane of his late New England speeches, Mr. 
Hayes rébuked all such maicentents by 
remoinding them that in this country 
the people are the Government. British 
statesmen, who sometimes forget that the 
Government is made for the people, and 
not the people for the Government, are 
taught salutary lessons; and our own pub- 
lic men are learning.from the same school- 
master. They begin to realize that the 
President's constitutional Southern course 
is sustained by the people. The agent is 
indorsed by the omnipotent principal, and 
the principal does not care for the disup- 
pointed professional politicians who hide 


Mr. Hayes | incubus of that wretched failure, the Con- 


| young Lowell of the South. 
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whole of the preceding year, the last 
quarter alone footing up a half-million of 
dollars. The State bonds have been hon- 
ored by the payment of the July interest, 
and arrangements are being made to meet 
succeeding payments promptly. Thus the 
pelican is not only looking to the well- 
being of its young, but to that of people 
outside of its nest. In Georgia, the manu- 
facturing spirit has been stimulated by the 
redemption of South Carolina and Louis- 
iana. Newinvestments are being made in 
mills at Columbus, and we hear of a thriv- 
ing town on the Chattahoochie, opposite the 
Everywhere 
in the Southern States the sound of the 
hammer of progress is heard. The terrible 


gressional l.econstruction Acts, now wholly 
lifted from the people, a new and prosper- 
ous cra has dawned upon them. The right 
is once again above the wrong; the honest 
legislator takes the place of the political 
freebooter; and every part of the country 
will feel the influence of the prosperity of 
the prolific States of the South. The bla- 
tant and huckstering politicians may say 
what they please, Iowa may clap its hands 
over the fallen Packard and affect to 
regard him as a Republican martyr, but 
the sober, thoughtful citizen will feel as 
the New Englanders felt during the recent 
visit of the President, that a man who has 
the courage to rise above party and do 
right is entitled to the respect and cordial 
consideration of his countrymen. 


COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


eos the voice of the graduate will be 
heard throughout the land. The doors 
of several hundred institutions are thrown 
open at this season of the year, and thou- 
sands of young men quit the Academic halls 
to take part in the battle of life. Hitherto 
the experiences of these students have been 
checkered by no events more important 
than failures at examinations and partici- 
pation in ath’etic sports. They have taken 
things easy, fecling no weight of responsi- 
bility and indulging in no care of the future. 
As they stand out on the platform, however, 
and gaze at the assembled crowd that has 
gathered to hear their last intellectual effort, 
they begin to appreciate that the good 
times are past, and that they must now 
take hold in real earnest to aecomplish 
their share in life’s work. This is the reason 
why, as a general rule, the set speeches of 
the graduates at Commencement are so re- 
markably lugubrious and weighted with 
wholesome lessons of advice bearing the 
flavor of time ill-spent and of opportunities 
thrown away. The young men begin to 
suspect that they have been a little care- 
less in the past, and they wish to make up 


the heart of Titus Oates beneath the words | for it by over-anxiety for the future. Col- 
of Penn, or roar with the lungs of vulgar | lege life is certainly a happy existence for 


John Wilkes. 


who are privileged to enjoy it. 


those 
Mr. Hayes is President, and the tree Nothing in afier years can be made to haye 





the same sweetness and light thrown 
around it that the scholar finds in his 
academic halls. The association with intel- 
lectual men, the companionship with books, 
the freedom from care, the attractions of 
knowledge, the firm friendship there formed, 
serve to give Alma Mater a charm such as 
is never experienced in after life. No 
wender that the old boy, grown gray with 
years and broken down by overwork, 
always returns with undiminished affection 
to the spot consecrated by so many sweet 
memories. Every student loves to go back 
to visit his Alma Mater as often as he can 
do so, and in many colleges the custom 
maintains with classes of celebrating overy 
tenth anniversary of their graduation. 
There is something half pleasant, half sad 
in this, as it is not an unalloyed enjoyment 
for the remnant of a class to sit Cown and 
talk over the virtues and talents of. those 
who have been called to their account 
before them. Nevertheless, these gather- 
ings are sought by as many as are able to 
attend them, and they serve to keep fresh 
the friendship founded in early youth. 
Many persons have been disposed to scoff 
at Commencements and to deny to them 
any right to existence. They say that the 
speeches of the young men are pucrile, and 
that the whole performance is an unmiti- 
gated bore rather than an intellectual feast. 
Such persons take the thing too much in 
earnest. They forget that it is a students’ 
gathering, and that no one pretends that 
what the young men say is intended for 
anybody beyond the private circle in which 
the orator moves. It is true that the 
speakers address the audience as if all he 
said was meant for them, when, in fact, he 
only has his classmates and intimate asso- 
ciates in view. If we take these efforts as 
specimens of composition and set them up 
in comparison with the writings of experi- 
enced authors, we do wrong, as they are 
really boyish affairs, and must be judged 
from the standpoint of the writers, and not 
from that of the world at large. Abstractly 
considered, it nust be confessed that Com- 
mencement speeches are very inferior pro- 
ductions. The undergraduate is too limited 
in the horizon of his knowledge and the 
sphere of his experience to be fit to teach, 
and as what he says is generally of a 
didactic turn, it falls upon the ear of the 
veteran and often makes his venerable 
listener wince. ‘The boy, however, does 
the best he can, and must be criticised 
accordingly. 

Generally at Commencement some cele- 
brated sel.olar or writer is invited to deliver 
aset oration, and this part of the entertain- 
ment is intended for the special delectation 
of the older Alumni and for the good exam- 
ple of the young. These orations are often 
powerful effects, and prove to be valuable 
contributions to the literature of colleges. 
The most celebrated men of our country 
have appeared on the Commencement 
stage. Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, 
Charles Sumner, William H. Seward, J. 
Fennimore Cooper, among the dead, and 
George Bancroft, George William Curtis, 
Edward E. Hale, Bayard Taylor, among 
the living, have each made important 
contributions to the literature of these 
occasions. There is one popular move- 
ment in colleges which appears to menace 
the perpetuation of Commencements in 
their original form, and that is the ten- 
dency in modern times to split up the 
studies of the course into a great number 
of electives. At Harvard, after the con- 
clusion of the Freshman year, the student 
is at liberty to select what studies he will 
pursue, and this at once breaks up the 
class intimacy and class feeling. The 
students no longer go over identical 
courses, thus competing with each other 
for honors on the same ground, but they 
are scattered over the whole field of 
knowledge, and they scarcely form each 
other’s acquaintance. ‘There is very little 
love of sympathy or feeling of fellowship. 
They finally come in from all directions on 
Commencement day, in order to pass out 
of the institution at the same door, but 
they are strangers to each other, and the 
old, endearing expression, ‘‘classmate”’ has 
no significance in their ears, and awakens 
no sentiments of affection. This break 
up of the college course into so many 
small groups of individuals may be a good 
thing to help poor students through colleges, 
but it can scarcely be said to strengthen 
the attachment of the Alumni to their 
Alma Mater. It is difficult to account 
for the elective system on any other 
supposition than that the colleges which 
have adopted it have copied the German 
Universities, without considering that the 
German student, while he elects what 
to pursue, must have passed through 
a rigid course of prescribed study much 
higher than is usual with a college- 
boy—and he is of more mature years 
and larger experience, and what he elects 
to do is in the nature of professional 
study, and not for elementary drill. There 
is no comparison between a university and 
a college, and what is done at one cannot 
be taken as nominal for the other. Tho 
elective system in this country bids fair to 
distroy colleges as disciplinary schools and 
conyert them into refuges for nomadic and 
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untrained youths rather than into a seat of 
learning. It would be much better to 
adhere to the old plan of prescribing a 
thorough course for all of the under- 
graduates, leaving them no voice what- 
ever in the matter. What the average 
American boy wants is discipline and not 
a wild-Indian education, picking up here 
and there such things as interest and 
please him, and dropping everything that 
is difficult and disagreeable. Where the 
studies are made optional the only ques- 
tion the student asks is which are the 
‘soft topics,” meaning thereby what 
topics require the least effort of mind, 
and what professor is the least strict in the 
exercises of his room. Easy topics and easy 
professors are what the students elect, and 
vot what will afford the greatest amount of 
profitable training to the mind, and what 
will add the most to the stock of know- 
ledge. We have thrown out these sugges- 
tions apropos of Commencements, because 
we see the time-honored exercises of the 
closing of college life imperiled by ill- 
considered notions imported from abroad, 
If we go on as we have been doing of late 
years, we shall soon begin to measure the 
prosperity of a college, not by the number 
of students in attendance, but by the num- 
ber of studies which are taught within its 
walls. One hundred students and one hun- 
dred topics would be considered as the tri- 
umph of tho new system. We question 
whether a closer attention to the ‘‘three 
R’s” in elementary work, and a more strict 
adherence to the old-fashioned drill of 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics, would not 
turn out better results than the present 
desultory plan of throwing everything open 
to the option of persons so young as col- 
lege boys. 


PICTURE-BUYING. 

'{‘.HERE has been a great change of late 

years in the character of the pictures 
which one sees throughout the country. 
The growing appreciation and love of art 
are shown not only in the attention given 
to exhibitions of fine paintings in the larger 
cities, but in the evidently increasing 
desire of persons in moderate cirecum- 
stances to possess some specimen of artistic 
workmanship, either in the form of pictures 
or engravings. In houses where, a genera- 
tion ago, only the portraits of the head of 
the family and his wife, done by some 
traveling artist, frowned or simpered from 
the walls, we now find paintings or engrav- 
ings of a certain degree of merit, and per- 
haps a photograph of some famous picture. 
Yet the desire for these things is generally 
in advance of the cultivated taste which 
can make the best selection to gratiry it, 
and for want of some judicious advice 
money is often thrown away upo: trash 
which the purchaser or his family will soon 
outgrow, or which at least remains upon 
his walls to testify to his ignorance of what 
may be simple yet beautiful, and what is 
only pretentious. 

In buying pictures or engravings for one’s 
home it is by no means the amount of 
money expended that insures the most taste- 
ful and satisfactory result to be seen upon 
the walls. The person of moderate means 
may make so judicious a selection with a 
limited sum, that he will have far more to 
show that is truly beautiful and pleasing to 
a cultivated taste, than one for whom the 
expenditure will merely obtain canvases 
which some day he may wish might ‘ re- 
turn to plague the inventor.” 

There are certain things to be avoided 
in picture-buying, and other things to be 
continually borne in mind by those whose 
experience in such matters is limited. In 
the first place, the novice should shun the 
auction-sale of paintings which have been 
manufactured to order by the lowest class 
of workmen, and which are usually sent to 
the smaller cities to be advertised and sold 
as the stock of some dealer in New York or 
Boston. The production of these showy 
daubs for auction or to be hawked about 
the country is a regular business on an ex- 
tensive scale in New York. One concern in 
this city has a large number of girls and 
men constantly at work who have been 
trained to the manufacture of duplicates of 
landscapes with such rapidity, that they 
are sold in gaudy frames at from thirty-six 
to sixty dollars a dozen. The cheaper 
specimens are like those which peddlers, 
pretending to be needy artists, sell about 
the streets at one-tenth of their asking 
price, and those which are more elaborate 
go into the auction-sales to which we have 
referred. They are dear at any price; and 
the painting, with perhaps a name in one 
corner resembling that of some well-known 
artist, is as much of a fraud as the frame 
with its imitation gilt.covering that is only 
Dutch metal, 

In the department of engravings there 
is a broad field to select from, and where a 
person can afford but a fow pictures, and 
those at a very moderate price, it is much 
better to begin with this form of art. As 
for choico of subjects, it is always safe for 
an inexperienced person to selevt the works 





of those painters of world-wide fame, whose 
pictures have heen engrayed. These coyer 
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every variety of subject, and one can 
scarcely go astray by choosing engravings 
after Raphael, Correggio or Murillo; or, 
among modern artists, ‘Turner or Rosa Bon- 
heur or Gerome, or, indeed, scores of others, 
English, French and American. The cheap- 
est of these is better than a showy daub 
in oil, which violates every principle of art, 
and which will be to many visitors simply 
an eyesore. In the selection of subjects, 
as well as of artists, care should be taken 
to secure a variety. In a home one does 
not want monotony, or even similarity in 
such things. So buy the scrious and the 
sportive in expression, as well as the 
simply beautiful—anything but the vulgar. 

As for chromos, there is a good deal to 
be :aid in their favor, on the same prin- 
ciple by which, in some public libraries, 
the reading of weak but harmless novels 
is encouraged. Both are supposed by some 
to beget a taste for something better. 
Some of the English water-color chromos 
are very pleasing, but the greater part of 
those sold in this country are coarse in ex- 
ecution and mechanical in effect, and the 
same money invested in engravings will 
generally show better results. In chromos, 
as in dictionaries, one should get the best. 
And when the better sort are chosen, they 
make a pleasing variety and add to one’s 
walls the charm of color. 

The great improvement of late years in 
the art of photography has given us a re- 
markable range of subjects, and as remark- 
able effects in rendering certain peculiar- 
ities in the works of the great masters that 
are beyond the reach of engraver's skill. 
The limitations of photography, which are 
so apparent in hkandscape views, are in a 
considerable degree overcome in copies of 
heads and figure-pieces ; and the public 
are, by this process, able to become ac- 
quainted with the style and the principal 
works of eminent artists of all countries, 
whose pictures have never been engraved. 
Such photographs, too, as that of the 
‘Sistine Madonna,” by the Autotype pro- 
cess, gives to one who has never seen the 
original a new sense of the wonderful 
beauty of that matchless work. 

No home is complete without good pic- 
tures, They are books whose lessons are 
always before our eyes, and many a man 
recalls to mind the pictures he looked upon 
when a child, and realizes how uncon- 
sciously he was affected by their silent 
teaching. The books, and the magazines, 
and the newspapers, are indispensable edu- 
cators, but the pictures make home charm- 
ing. Aside from their artistic influence, 
they should not be neglected as means of 
instruction and delight. 








EASTERN LABOR AND WESTERN 
LANDS. 


| hapa peel people are still puzzled by the 
problem of their surplus population, 
and look with dread upon the increasing 
demand upon theie charity, and the vast 
growth of the wretched hosts of pro- 
fessional paupers and tramps. The streets 
of all the large cities swarm with able- 
bodied men who are persistent in their de- 
mands for work, though the fact is evident 
to them that there is no call for their labor. 
They swarm in from the rural parts and 
outlying villages, with a sort of vague im- 
pression that it is somebody’s duty to pro- 
vide them with the occupation and wages 
that shall keep them from starving. Ono 
hard Winter follows another, and yet they 
remain in their old haunts without the 
pioneer spirit to stir about and find or make 
work for themselves. Apparently they 
forget that if there was employment to be 
had it would not only be gladly furnished 
them, but a means would be found of com- 
pelling them to earn their livelihood rather 
than eat the bread of charity. All thought- 
ful men know that almsgiving is demoraliz- 
ing, and they would be glad to‘end it. But 
they can do little in this respect them- 
selves so long as the mass of the unem- 
ployed are content to hang about the 
streets of cities that are already provided 
with more than their own quota of able- 
bodied and skilled labor. 

That there is work in the land for those 
who realiy desire it and have the spirit to 
seek it, is show, in the large number of 
emigrants from foreign countries who 
almost daily arrive at the Atlantic ports. 
For the most part, they are robust, enter- 
prising and earnest, and consequently they 
remain in the East but a few days, at the 
furthest, and then push on to the more 
promising domain of the West. There they 
find homes, labor and remuneration. They 
build up the new States and are the pioneers 
of their growing cities and rising fortunes. 
Out of the fertile soil of the broad prairies, 
out of the barren hills that hide in their 
rocky recesses an untold treasure, out of 
the forests that hold the sea .of future 
navies, they carve a speedy prosperity. 
For, it is a singular anomaly, that, while 
the East. apparently has not bread for those 
who ask it, the West not only offers a liveli- 
hood to every strong man, but pledges 
prosperity to those who have grit and per- 
sistence. Despite the drawbacks of fire 





and flood, the wide sweep of destruction 
caused by the grasshopper and locust, the 
bewildering enticements of the mining 
regions that give wealth to but a favored 
few, the West has amply supported those 
who fully trusted themselves to it, and who 
gave their lives into its hands with the same 
abandonment of self that distinguished the 
early pioneers of the East.  JDilellante 
adventurers have always fared badly, as 
did some of those who came to Virginia 
and Massachusetts two or three centuries 
ago in the belief that their hills were filled 
with gold, and who turned away in disgust 
when they found that here, as elsewhere, 
there was no royal road to wealth. De Soto 
sought the fabled city El Dorado in vain, 
and lost his life because he would not be 
content with any less reward than its golden 
walls. So fared it, too, with Ponce de Leon 
and other dreamers of that day. But the 
hardy men of fixed purpose who laid broad 
and deep on the Atiantic shores the founda- 
tion of republican liberty, discovered that 
in spite of the hostility of Indian savages 
and the hardships that pioneer labor 
brought, the New World offered rare pros- 
perity to those who fully trusted its pro- 
mises and their own courage. The rude 
hut in the wilderness became in time the 
abode of cultured prosperity. 

These conditions are not changed by the 
fact that we have now forty million people 
in this country. When the Roman Empire 
was atthe height of its power and wealth 
the territory covered by its eagles was not 
so large as that over which the flag of our 
Republic floats. There is room here for an 
innumerable nation. The South is sparsely 
settled as yet, and the great West is only 
at the threshold of its future. It is to the 
teeming West that the eyes of the foreigner 
are turned when he comes to these shores. 
And why should not the gaze of our surplus 
population—the strong men who are going 
down daily into the ranks of pauperism— 
be turned there also? It not only offers 
a livelihood, but independence. If the 
mechanic or laborer, who has saved a few 
dollars, was to put them into Western lands, 
he would not only have a perpetual field 
for his own labor, but would find that he 
soon had need of additional help from the 
East. His trade, also, as well as his hands, 
would find occupation, and industry would 
bring not onlya competency but the fortune 
that rarely comes in the more densely 
settled sections of the country. Land at 
most points in the West is both good and 
cheap. The traveler who passes, for in- 
stance, through Nebraska, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, is surprised to find that 
the fertile fields on either side of him are 
still open at many points to purchasers, and 
that the railroad company offers them 
to actual settlers at figures that would 
tempt many an Eastern man to become a 
landowner did he but know of the opportu- 
nity. This is the case also in other States, 
and the point of settlement for the emigrant 
is a mere matter of choice. If the working- 
men at the East, who have been slowly ex- 
pending their savings, during the ‘hard 
times ” of the last four years, had put their 
money into Western lands when the first 
crash came, they would have been indepen- 
dent now. If they have not yet expended 
everything, they can do it yet, and thus 
make room for others. The West ought to 
be to our young men and their families 
what Australia and New Zealand are to 
Great Britain—the piace where any foot- 
hold can be made the road to a fair com- 
petence, if not to wealth. Here is a 
practical solution to one branch of the 
labor problem, and it will go far also 
to unraveling the disagreeable puzzle of 
pauperism. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Ercut Hour Law.—As the appropriations 
for the new fiscal year have become available, and 
there is a prospect of more activity in Government 
work, it may be mentioned that the Act of June 
25th, 1868, which declares that eight hours shall 
constitute a day’s work tor ail laborers, workmen 
and mechanics emp!oyed by the Government, does 
not prevent the officers of tle Government from 
making arrangements with laborers by which the 
day's labor may be more or less than eight hours. 
This conclusion has been reached in pursuance of 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which the law decides that contracts 
fixing or giving a different length of time as the 
day’s work are legal and binding upon the persons 
making them, and that the eight hour law does 
not prescribe the amount of compensation to be 
paid tor the labor of eight hours, or of any other 
time. Government officers in charge of puilic 
work will, therefore, make their contracts and have 
the work performed upon the basis of ten hours to 
a day’s work, and all persons who desire to work 
eight hours will be paid for that number of hours 
only. 

Mr. [ayes’s Atritvpe.— According to his friends, 
the President is undismayed by the storm he has 
aroused among the politicians. Those who have 
heard him express himself since his return to 
Washington say that he is undisturbed by the 
assaults of the machine-politicians) The President 
is conscious that he only desired to do right, and 
has only done right. He doea not seek a second 


term, has no friends to reward or enemies to | 
punish, and intends to administer good govern- | 
| the jong-announced Caxton celebration in com- | Republic 


ment by appointing honest, efficient and capable 


men only to office. The threats of hostility on the 
part of the political war-horses do not disturb him. 
He will make the best choice for candidates for 
office he can. If the Senate declines to confirm 
them, he, without being disturbed, will select other 
candidates. He is not to be driven from his position 
by the abuse of the very class of people whom he 
scarcely expects that his course will please. His 
Southern policy is a fact, and he feels that if his 
C.vil Service policy is not acceptable to the machine 
politicians, it will be supported by the masses of 
the voting people, and will at all events do some- 
thing to preserve free institutions. Disappointed 
leaders may tiireaten to throw away this State or 
that State. If they suceced in doing this, they way 
injure themselves, but cannot hurt the President. 
This outline is the view which the President, ac- 
cording to his friends, takes of the present situation. 


Our Fresu Beer Exrorts.—A statement re- 
cently compiled by the Bureau of Statistics shows 
the remarkable progress made in the exportation 
of fresh beef from the United States to Europe. 
The first shipments were made in October, 1875, 
when 36,000 pounds of beef, valued at $2,800, were 
exported. The following month the same number 
of pounds valued at the same amount were shipped. 
These two months’ shipments, which appear to have 
been experimental, proved eminently successful, 
and from that time forward the shipments have 
steadily increased, going from 36,000 pounds in 
November, 1875, to 134,000 in December of the 
same year. The year 1876 opened with the success 
of the experiment fully established, and during the 
first month of that year 162,000 pounds were 
shipped. For the three months ended March, 1876, 
the number of pounds shipped was 766,000, valued 
at $61,000. For the same period of this year the 
shipments reached 14,233,915 pounds, valued at 
$1,266,972, and these figures are exceeded by those 
showing the shipments for April and May last, 
during which two months the number of pounds 
exported was 15,869,978, valued at $1,537,387. The 
total number of pounds exported from October, 
1875, to May 31st last, a period of twenty months, 
was 50,156,447 pounds, valued at $4,564,638, Of 
this aggregate, there was shipped from New York 
over 40,000,000 pounds, and the remainder was 
shipped from Philadelphia. ‘The largest shipment 
made in any one month was for April last, when 
the exportation reached 8,578,213 pounds, at a 
valuation of $838,311. Before the close of the 
present calendar year it is quite probable the 
valuation of the monthly shipments of this new 
article of domestic export will exceed $1,000,000, 


Tne Canapian Domrxion.—On the 30th of June 
the Dominion of Canada completed its first decade. 
In a brie! review of the leading incidents of the past 
ten years, the Toronto Glove says that the different 
provinces constituting the ‘* Dominion are doing a 
large and ever-growing business among theimselves, 
which ten years ago had no existence, and which 
ten years hence will have reached dimensions at 
present scarcely dreamed of. Beiter knowledge of 
each other las dispelled many jealousies. More 
frequent intercourse has rubbed off many angulari- 
ties and smoothed down some unpleasant asperities. 
We have found out that we can work together to 
the advantage of all, and to the injury and annoy- 
ance of none; that our common country is one of 
which we may all feel proud, and that the develop- 
ment of her many and varied resources can fully 
and profitably occupy the energies of all. Ail our 
Provinces will soon be connected and bound to- 
gether by the firm bonds of an interoceanic rail- 
way, while, even as it is, our railway system makes 
social intercourse between Province and Province 
easy, traffic expeditious and profitable, with politi- 
cal management and general order both more com- 
plete and more satisfactory than they were in any 
of the single i-olated provinces under the old 
régime. Absolute peace prevails over all our 
territory. Our population is spreading out on all | 
sides to the new lands which wait but ‘ to be tickled | 
with a hoe to laugh with a harvest.’ While the 
material progress of Canada has during these last | 
ten years been very marked, her educational and | 
religious progress has not been less noticeable. In | 
every respect we have cause not for boasting, but 
for commendable satisfaction. The past is iull of | 
encouragement. The future is full of hope.” 





| 
Sirtixe But 1x Caxapa.—On June 17th one of | 
General Miles’s scouts, an ex-soldier named Howard, | 
who married a niece of Sitting Bull, in whose camp | 
he lived some time, reached the Tongue River 
Cantonment. He had been sent by Miles to Sitting | 
Bull’s camp, with instructions to ferret out that | 
chief’s intentions, and to secure positive facts re- | 
garding lis force and locations. Huward, who is 
regarded as trusiworthy, reports Stting Bull 
camped near the Cypress Hills, just over the British 
possessions boundary line, and, with Chief Black 
Moon, controllin: three hundred and fifty lodges of 
warriors. Buli Eagle, supposed to have been killed 
by the Crows, is alive and joined this hostile camp. 
The three chiefs announce their intention of yet con- | 
fronting General Miles’s force, and appear to delay | 
merely that they may recuperate from damages | 
and losses incurred by the flooding of their camp,and | 
that they may take advantage of the run of buffalo, | 
now offering then a chance to lay in meat and 
robes. General Miles himself, accompanied by 
Lieutenant L. H. Jerome, Second Caralry, of New 
York, has gone to Fort Buford to meet General 
Terry, commanding the department, with whom he | 
will con-ult regarding the proposed campaicn to or 
over the Britixh line. It is said that General Miles 
regards the Rio Grane and Sitting Bull preblems 
as somewhat the same —that the hostile camp hav- 
ing more than once fied across the border after | 
committing outrages, cannot justly claim, and 
should not be aceorded, the rights of asyla:n. Con- 
sequently that, being outlaws, and really outlawed, 


J 


against the United States, he would not greatl 
violate international la w should he seek his foe by 
crossing the line. This important question to be | 





settled one way or the other now. 


Tue Caxton ANNIVERSARY.—On the 30th of June | 


| great disasters in Armenia, aud th 


' 


memoration of the four l.undredth anniversary of 
the introéuction of printing into England was 
opened at the Horticultural Gardens, Kensington, 
by Mr. Gladstone. It was one of the most unique 
exhibitions ever heldin London. The collection of 
early printing was very remarkable, comprising the 
oldest existing English newspapers, some dating as 
far back as 1667; the wonderful Stevens collection 
ot Bibles, and the finest collection of music in the 
world. Among other works was a Charles I. copy 
of Shakespeare, lent by the Queen, In the Caxton 
room were 190 volumes from Caxton’s pross, in- 
cluding *‘ Dictes and Sayings «f the Philosophers, 
1477,”’ the first book issued from the Caxton press. 
There is also the ‘‘Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troye, 1474,”’ the first book ever printed in English, 
and bought in 1812 for $5,000. The Emperor and 
Empress of Brazil were among those present. Wil- 
liam Caxton was a man of considerable wealth 
before he gook to printing. Born in Kent, England, 
in 1411, he was in 1428 apprenticed to John Large, 
of the Mercer’s Company, and Lord Mayor of Lon- 

don in 1440. Remaining with him till 1441, Caxton 

then went to the Netherlands, where he vigorously 
promoted English commerce, in consequence of 
which he was appointed to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with the Duke of Burgundy, whose wife, 
Margaret of York, became so impress-d with Cax- 
ton’s talent and intelligence, that she gave hima 
position and commissioned him to translate woras, 

among which was the *‘ History of Troy.’? The art 
of printing, then just developing in Germany, struck 

Caxton as destined to prove advantageous to Eng- 
lish commerce, and he aceordingly turned his at- 
tention to it, andin 1471 set up his first press. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Tue Clinton Savings Bank in New York City 
was obliged to suspend. 
Work on the New York approach to the East 
River Bridge was begun. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made that the public debt 
had been reduced $3,219,000 during June. 


Work was resumed in a number of Navy Yards, 
the appropriations becoming available July 1st. 


Tue tax list of New York for 1877 shows a de. 
crease in the valuation of city property of $9,821,101. 


Univorm rates for freighting in the Southern 
States were arranged by the combination of leading 
railroads, 

Tue Cathelic Temperance Fountain in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, was formally presented to the 
city on the Fourth. 


Tue Receiver of the American Popular Life 
Insurance Company discovered large frauds in the 
management of business. 


Senator Biaine and ex-Governor Chamberlain 
attacked the President’s Southeru Policy at the Fourth 
of July ceiebration at Woodstock, Conn. 


Tuz celebration of the Fourth of July passed 
off very quictly in all our large cities. There were few 
fireworks, and, consequently, few casualties. 


Messrs. Weis and AnpERson, the two white 
members of the Louisiana Returning Board, were in- 
dicted in New Orleans for altering election returns. 


Gotp fluctuated as follows in New York during 
the past week: Monday, 19554 @ 105%; Tuesday, 
10574 @ 10514; Wednesday, holiday; Thursday, 105% ; 
Friday, 10534 @ 10534 

Presipent [layes, several members of his 
Cabinet and other well-informed parties, claim that the 
annexation of the whole or any portion of Mexico is 
neither intended, nor at this time possible. 


On account of the capital of the Royal Canadian 
Fire Insurance Company having been seriously impaired 
by the St. John fire, Superintendent Smyth forbade its 
agents in New York State transacting any business. 


Sxcretary Miizs, of Montana, reports the 
existence of a widespread conspiracy among the 
Indians, and says that preparations are being made for 
an alliance of all the Western tribes’ It was supposed 
7 General Howard had forced a battle in Idaho. 


Foreign. 


Frencu elections were ordered to be held 
August 5th. 


Tue Ottoman Parliament will be reopened 


October Ist. 


Tue Pan-Presbyterian Council began its session 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 3d 


TrANQuiLuity has been almost completely re- 
stored in the disaffected prov:nces of Japan. 


Sexor ZoriLia was arrested in Paris for de- 
nouncing the ex:sting Government in a private residence. 


Tue Municipality of Paris will petition the 
Assembly for a law permitting and regulating cremation. 


Genera Grant visited the British House of 
Parliament, and Jeft EnglanJ on the 5th for Belgium and 


| other Eastern countries. 


Prixce Bismarck returned to Berlin, and will 
accompany the Emperor to Gastein, where be will have 
a mecting with the Emperor of Austria 

Heavy rains in the famine district of Bombay, 
India, have, it is believed, ended the misery, and crops 
are pow being sowed. The situation In the Madras dis 
trict remains very critical 


Russian troops crossed fhe Danube in large 
pumbers. It is reported that they encountered very 
at General Meliko‘, 
their commander, was recalled. 

A Britisu fleet went to Besika Bay for fear of 
disorders in Constantinople, and the Porte announced 
its expectations that the Eaglish Cabinet would explain 
the action to the dignitar-.cs of the Treaty of Paris. 


Tue Countess Lauretta Lambertini, who asserts 


| that she is a natursl daughter of the iate Gardinai 
| Antonell:, 


began an action claimiog the whole of bis 
property, which is estimated at many millionsof francs 


Portveat having consented to act with England 
in suppressing the ‘slare trade oo the Mozimd que 
| Coast, a British cruiser bas beea ordered thither empow- 


Portuguese colors 

Prorests against the recent decree of annexa- 
tion to the Briush Emp:re have been forwarded by the 
Tresident and leadin< authorities of the Transvaal, or 
South African, Repabdlic. to Lord Derby and the frieadiy 
Powers that bad recognized the :edepeadeace of the 


and making British territory a base of cr realy ered to search sespicieas vessels, even whea carrying 
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TURKEY.—AN AMBUSH OF BASHI-BAZOUKS 
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THE NEWSBOYS’ 
JUBILEE 
In PHILADELPHIA. 


EORGE W. CHILDS, 
of the Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia, gave all the 
newsboys of that city ex- 
arsion and dinner-tickets 
» Belmont on the Fourth. 
ur sketch was taken on 
bixth Street, at the end 
bf Independence Hall 
ooking towards Chestnut 
Breet, at 5 P.M., July Ist, 
hen the boys were made 
‘ form in @ line and pass 
nto the basement, a 
w at a time, and then 
ut another way. Great 
neasiness prevailed 
long the line. Pushing 
nd shoving, and occa- 
onally there would be a 
end and break, several 
f the culprits falling in 
he street, only to have 
eir places taken by 
ose behind them. 
Many citizens were 
resent to witness the 
ght, for to any one who 
ad never seen & news- 
joys’ excursion, or their 
reparations for the start, 
was indeed amusing. 
Mr. Childs’s enterprise 
as carried through suc- 
ssfully, and at noon 
ome five hundred of 
hese irrepressibles sat 
lown to a feast in a ban- 
ueting-hall at Belmont, 
Fairmount Park, and 
artook of dinner, com- 
ising a bill of fare sur- 
rising to their digestive 
gans, but which they 
njoyed with a zest 
arcely equaled by per- 
pons more cultivated. 
he menw comprised 
Feen turtle soup, broiled 
pring chicken, salads, 
nd light desserts. The 
amins at first were very 
ell- behaved, but, not 
ping accustomed to the long waits between the 
purses, became rather boisterous later, and ejacu- 
ted their peculiar slang at the waiters, which 
nly served to make matters worse. Mr. Childs 
buld not be present at the dinner, but was repre- 
nted by Mr. William V. McKeon, manager of the 
edge, and Mr. Alexander Ramsey, Jr. Hon. 
aniel M. Fox made a speech to the boys, and 
overnors Carroll and Hartranft were introduced, 
bing greeted by loudcheers, Mr. A.M. Spangler, 
local journalist, assumed the management of the 
bungsters, After the dinner, they were provided 
ith tickets, at Mr. Childs’s expense, to the Zoo- 
gical Garden and the Permanent Exhibition. The 
ly other noteworthy celebration in Philadelphia 
the Fourth was the presentation to that city of 
e Catholic Total Abstinence Fountain, erected in 
irmount Park by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
nion of America, 








A POLITICAL CELEBRATION OF THE 
FOURTH AT WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


1 OR several years, Mr. Henry C. Bowen has been 
in the habit of getting up unique celebrations 

on the Fourth of July, at his pretty country-seat, 
in Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn. In 1870 he 
had President Grant, General Bntler, M. Catecazy 
(the Russian Minister), Mr. Beecher, Theodore 
Tilton, and other prominent gentlemen. This year 
his chief guests were Senator Blaine ; ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, of South Carolina; the Rey. Dr. Cuy- 
ler, of Brooklyn; and Professor Northrop, ot Yale 
College. A special car conveyed the gentlemen 
from New York to Putnam on the night of the 3d, 
where Mr. Bowen, backed by a band of music, 
met them at the depot. A cavalcade of citizens 
escorted the party to,Roseland Park, which was 
elaborately il'uminated, and after a few pleasant 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—GRAND FOURTH OF JULY PICNIC, GIVEN BY GEO. W. CHILDS, ESQ., TO THE NEWSBOYS OF PHILADELPHIA, AT FAIRMOUNT PARK—THE INVITED 
GUESTS WAITING FOR THEIR TICKETS AT SIXTH STREET AND INDEPENDENCE SQUARE.—FROM A SKETCH BY G. W. MELVILLE. 


remarks by Messrs, Blaine and Chamberlain, and 
Dr. Cuyler, the company retired. 

On the Fourth, the Park was crowded with thou- 
sands of people. Mr. Bowen called his townsmen 
to order at half-past ten o’clock, and Congressman 
Wait assumed the chair. The first address was de- 
livered by Professor Northrop, and when he took 
his seat, ex-Governor Chamberlain was introduced. 
He spoke from notes, with considerable declama- 
tory efforts, and occupied about two hours in an 
elaborate attack upon the Southern policy of Pre- 
sident Hayes. He was followed by Dr. Holmes, 
who recited a lengthy and patriotic poem. In the 
midst of loud calls Senator Blaine next arose, and 
spoke for about half an hour, supporting many of 
the political points raised by Governor Chamber- 
lain.’ A poem, by Mrs. Mary Clemmer, was then 
yen after which Dr. Cuyler made a short ad 

ress. 
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Mr. Bowen’s entertain- 
ment was brought to a 
close by a grand display 
of fireworks in the Park, 
after sunset, 


EX-PRESIDENT 
GRANT'S 
EvROPEAN TouR—PRE- 
SENTATION THE 
FREEDOM THE 

City OF LoNnDoN. 


OF 


OF 


N Friday, June 15th, 
in accordance with 
the old-time regulations, 
ex-President Grant was 
presented with the hon- 
orary freedom of the City 
of London at the Guild- 
hall. About eight hun- 
dred ladies and gentle- 
men, including several 
members of the Govern- 
ment, American consuls, 
merchants, and the prin- 
cipal representatives of 
the trade and commerce 
of London, were invited 
to meet the General at 
luncheon, subsequent to 
the civic ceremony. 
Among the guests were 
Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and many Mem- 
bers of Parliament. The 
entrance to the hall and 
the corridors of the Guild- 
hall were laid with crim- 
son cloth. The walls 
were decorated with mir- 
rors and exotics. The 
guests began to arrive 
about half-past eleven 
o’clock, and from that 
time until half-past twelve 
a steady stream of car- 
riages poured into the 
Guildhall yard. General 
Grant arrived about one 
o’clock. 

The General was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Grant 
and Minister and Mrs. Pierrepont. He was received 
at the entrance of the Guildhall by a deputation 
consisting of four Aldermen with their chairman, 
six members of the City Land Committee, includ- 
ing the mover and seconder of the resolution for 
| presenting the freedom of the city to the General, 
| and was by them conducted to the library, where 
he was received by the Lord Mayor, and took a 
seat on the dais, on the left hand of his Lordship, 
who occupied the chair as President of a Special 
Court of the Common Council, at which were as- 
sembled most of the members of the Corporation, 
the Aldermen wearing their scarlet robes and the 
Common Councilmen their mazarin gowns. 

The resolution of the Court was read by the 
Town Clerk, and General Grant, after an address 
made by the Chamberlain, was admitted to the 
freedom of the city, the Chamberlain extending 
the right hand of fellowship as a citizen of London, 
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which was cordially grasped amid renewed ap- 
plause. Genera! Grant replied in suitable, terms, 
and then subscribed his name to the roll of hon- 
orary treemen, which concluded the business of 
the Special Court. General Grant was then eon- 
ducted by the Lord Mayor to the Guildhall, where 
an elegant luncheon ltd been provided. 

After the repast the Lord Mayor proposed the 
health of the Queen, which was drank silently, with 
the music of ‘God Save the Queen.” General 
Grant's health was then proposed amid tremendous 
cheering. The Lord Mayor, in proposing the health 
of General Grant, said: ‘‘ 1, as Chief Magi-trate of 
the City of London, and on the part of the Corpora- 
tion. offer you as hearty a welcome as the sincerity 
of language can convey. Your presence here, as 
the late President of the United States, is specially 
gratifying to all classes of the community, and we 
feel that, although this is your first visit to England. 
it is not a stranger we greet, but a tried and 
honored friend. ‘Twice occupying as you did the 
exalted position of President of the United States, 
an‘! therefore one of the foremost representatives 
of that country, we confer honor upon ourselves by 
honoring you. L:t me express the hope and belief 
that when you take your departure you will feel 
that many true friends of yours personally, and also 
ef your countrymen, have been left behind. I have 
the distinguished honor to propose your health, 
May you long live to enjoy the best of health and 
unqualified happiness.” 

the healths of United States Minister Pierrepont 
and the Lord Mayor, and toasts to the Army and 
Navy, etc., followed. General Grant left about four 
o'clock, accompanied by the deputation. 

The gold casket presented to General Grant with 
the freedom of t!e city has on the obverse central 
panel a view of the Capitol at Washington, and on 
the right and left are the monogram and arms of 
the Lord Mayor. On the reverse side is a view of 
the entrance to the Guildhall and an appropriate 
inscription. At the end are two figures, also in 
gold, finely modeled and chased. representing the 
City of London and the United States, and bearing 
their respective shields, the latter executed in rich 
enamel. At the corners are double columns, laurel- 
wreathed with corn and cotton, and on the cover 
a cornucopia emblematical of the fertility and pros- 
perity of the United States. The Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle are also introduced. ‘The cover is sur- 
mounted by the arms of the City of London. The 
casket is supported by American eagles modeled 
and ehased in gold, the whole standing on a velvet 
plinth decorated with stars and stripes. 


BOTH HER BOYs. 
[es house stood in a damp hollow, regardless 


of all sunitary considerations, between two 

almost impenetrable belts of gloomy, tower- 
ing trees. It was not a cheerful house externally, 
though its gardens had more capital and labor 
invested in them than was bestowed upon all the 
grounds put together of the country round within 
a radius of ten miles. But nothing throve on the 
Baylon estate. Regiments of standard roses were 
planted afresh every year, aud regularly as the 
next year came round they had to be removed, 
having signally failed to tulfill the fair promise 
they had made as to blooming. Myrtles were 
brought in from cottage-gardens in the villages, 
where they had flourished without-care or culture, 
and had a vast amount of both bestowed upon 
them by the skilled horticulturists of the Court. 
They invariably faded, or refused to flower, or 
dwindled down from imposing-looking shrubs to 
wretchedly stunted plants. To be sure, now and 
again some perversely hardy annuals made a show 
along the ribbon borders for a short time, but 
those that bloomed were always the dullest colors 
and the most insignificant forms. So, though the 
gardens and grounds were in admirable order, 
and were brushed and combed into neatness, there 
was no beauty about them, and poor Mrs. Baylon 
began to despair of them altogether, and to pine 
for greenhouses and conservatories in which she 
could superintend the efforts that were made, 
and try her own hand at the work of cultivating 
flowers. But the Baylons who had gone before 
the present squire, her husband, had been “ con- 
tented with flowers that were not too good to 
grow in God’s open air,’ he told her, “ile she 
asked that the glass-houses might be built; so, 
though she pined for them, she went on leading a 
flowerless lite, for Mr. Baylon’s manner of refusing 
favors that were asked ot him was, to say the least 
of it, depressing even to the dauntless, and Mrs. 
Baylon was far from being that, 

No wonder that she pined for flowers, or for any- 
hing else that was pretty, at the Court. In spite 
of its vastness, its antiquity, its excellent preser- 
vation, its hoards of old, valuable and well-built 
furniture, in spite even of the beautiful scenery 
in which it was placed, life at this home of the 
Baylons was as devoid of ail prettiness as conld 
well be imagined. The sun’s rays rarely found 
their way into the rooms, brightly as he shines in 
that fair Western county, by reason of the house 
being in u hollow, as has been said, and of the 
trees overwhelming it on every side. And the fur- 
hiture, handsome as it was, belonged to the dark, 
gloomy, heavy order that requires to be orna- 
mented and brightened up with massive gleaming 
silver bowls and tankards, and with glistening- 
surfaced china. But the silver at the Court was 
kept in the plate-chest, and the china lived in its 
own closet that was the size of a room, and the 
fair mistress of the house dared not dislodge a single 
article from its own stronghe!d under penalty of 
her husband's displeasure. And rather than bring 
that upon herself designediy, she would have leit 
undisturbed an uglier life even than that which 
rolied on monotonously at the Court. 

Not that Mr. Baylon ever brought his leavy 
hand to bear physically upon his wife, but he 
snarled at her, and browbeat her, and terrified her 
with rough looks and rough words, till she came 


to look upon the hours that he spent out of the | 


house as the only happy ones of her existence — 
the only ones in which she felt at liberty to pick 
up a book, or alter the position of an ornament 
upon the mantel-piece, or caress her dogs, or romp 
with her children. 

For the poor woman’s life was got such an 
utterly arid plain as it would have been, had not 
the blessing of sons been vouchsafed to her. She 


counted herself a proud and happy woman when 
she could manage to forget her husband in 
the society of her two handsome, spirited boys, 
They were all her own; 


Rupert and Archie. 








like her in disposition and person, lke her in 
genercsity and affection. Fair, beautiful, courage- 
ous, loving boys, they were as unlike the black 
Baylon stock as it was possible to conceive any- 
thing to be They were all her own! Even their 
names were of her choosing, for Mr. Baylon, not 
having the faintest preference for one Christian 
name over another, had magnanimously allowed 
her to call her sons by names that were dear to 
her, because two of her brothers had borne them. 
All the love of her heart was given to these boys. 
All her hopes and pride were invested in them. 
The thought of their future enabled her to bear 
her own desolate present with something akin to 
cheerfulness when they were away at school, And 
when they were home for the holidays they in- 
fused a certain amount of warmth and color into her 
chilled and darkened life by the display of such 
love and tenderness, sueh devotion and thougbt- 
fulness, as she was sure no boys but hers ever felt 
for a mother. In a word, she worshiped them, 
not because they were better or more beautiful 
than other people's boys in reality, but they were 
all her own; her idols; the gleam of brightness 
in what without them would have been a painfully 
suvless path, 

Rupert was twelve, and Archie eleven, when 
Kathleen Boyne came to live at the Court. Kath- 
leen was wearing crape at the time, in remem- 
brance of a poe Mos for whom she had not 
entertained any very deep affection while the 
lamented lady lived. But she loved grandmamma 
greatly for dying and being the cause of a sudden 
accession af new black frocks. Father and mother 
she had never known; the one had died, and the 
other had better have done so—poor, lost, unhappy 
creature !—than have deserted home and husband 
and child as she did, for the sake of a man who, 
in turn, deserted her. 

Kathleen was just eight years old, and a sweet, 
little, imperious queen of a child, when circum- 
stanccs threw her upon the guardianship of Mr. 
Baylon. Ife did not think it necessary to explain 
to his wife what those circumstances were, but 
briefly told her that such a child existed, and was 
coming to live with them. He further added 
that the boys were to be taught te regard Kath- 
leen as their sister, and, ‘‘as for you, madam, if 
you coddle her up half as much as you do your 
poodle, and the paupers in the village, it’s all I 
shall ask of you!” 

“I'll try to do my duty by her,” the sad-spirited 
woman replied, and conscientiously she carried out 
her promise. No mother could have bestowed more 
care and love upon a daughter than Mrs. Baylon 
gave freely to Kathleen. ‘The duty became a pleas- 
ure as soon as she saw the bright, beautiful little 
girl, and, when Kathleen nestled in her arms and 
begged her to be “a real mamma,” the gentle- 
hearted lady yearned to the little one, and she 
pledged herself solemnly to be to Kathleen what 
she prayed some other good woman would be to 
her boys, if she were taken from them. 

Years rolled on, and the handsome boys grew 
into fine young men, and the child-queen into a 
bewilderingly beautiful girl, and still the fraternal 
relations between them seemed likely to be unim- 
paired. Still, when “the boys,’ as she called 
them, came back to the Court, Kathleen held up 
her face to be kissed by them, as frankly, now 
that the one was a full-blown barrister and the 
other a cxptain in the army, as in the old days 
when they were schoolboys, and she their pet and 
plaything. 

“Tace care that your sons don’t fall in love 
with little Kate by-and-by,”’ the squire had been 
wont to say to his wife, when the boys were young. 
‘She has a strain of her mother in her, and will 
make the heart of the man who's unlucky enough 
to love her, ache—take eare!” 

“If I spent my lite in trying to guard against 
it, it would come out just the same, if it is to be 
so,’ poor Mrs, Baylon, who was something of a 
tatalist, would reply; “and I can wish nothing 
better for either of my boys than such a girl as 
Kathleen for his wife; but 1’ll promise never to 
put the notion in their heads. Rupert and Archie 
will go out in the world and see other girls; if 
one of them still thinks Kathleen the fairest and 
the sweetest, you won't say him nay, will you f’”’ 

“She is the daughter of the greatest coquette 
in Christendom,” the squire grumbled; “ however, 
we must keep the girl here, and I’m not sorry for 
it, for 1’m fond otf her myself in a way, and what 
is to be will be, as you say. If she marries either 
of them, I tru-t it will be Rupert, for he will be 
able to stay at home and look after her—all your 
training hasn’t eradicated the seeds of coquetry 
from her nature. She’s a flirt to the very murrow 
of her bones.” 

“Poor child, you've never seen her tested !’’ 
Mrs. Baylon pleaded. ‘“ The boys are like brothers 
to her, and she never sees another man to flirt 
with. I think she is too true and too frank to 
trifle with and wrong any one who leves her. I 
have faith in Kathleen ——” ; 

“Aud I have none, for I knew her mother,” 
the squire laughed. “ But I like the girl for all 
that, and the boys must take their chance.” 

The boys took their chance ; and, when Kathleen 
Was about nineteen, Rupert came home to spend 
Christmas week in the old house, and fell in love 
with her in a sndden, unreasoning, sincere and 
manly way, and took the earliest opportunity of 
telling her that he had done so. 

She listened to him with bent head and joyful 
eyes, and seemed to be very much surprised at the 
turn affairs had taken. Only three days before 
she had run out to the hall-door to meet him, and 
had held her cheek up to be kissed by him as 
usual. It secmed to puzzle her that he should 
want her to be his wife, but the puzzle seemed 
a pleasant one to her, as he gathered from the 
expression of her face. 

‘*Papa and mamma will be very angry with 
you,”’ was the first thing she said. 

‘Kathleen, you know they love you already as 
if you were their own child; besides, if all the 
world were angry with me I shouldn’t care so long 
as you were pleased. Are you pleased that I love 
you, and want you for my wile, Kathleen ?”’ 

“ Pleased that you love me? Yes. Pleased that 
you want me for your wife? Doubtful! You see 
it’s an upset, Rupert; we’ve been told all our 
lives to love each other like brothers and sisters, 





and we've done as we were told. It seems unfair 
on Archie that you and I should contemplate 
making a change without consulting him.” 

She said it so seriously that he fell into her 
humor. 

‘* You shall write and tell Archie of our engage- 
ment to-day, if you will,” he said. 

“ But we're not engaged. 1’m balancing the 
fors and againsts still. I like you and love you, 
and I like and love Archie, too; he’s just as dear 
to me as you are. We had better not be engaged; 
we had much better not think of marriage, Rupert. 
Let us go on as we were before, and don’t introduce 
complications.” 

“TI can’t go on as I did before; you've grown 
too dear to me for that,” the young man said, 
earnestly. ‘It must be one thing or the other 
now, Kathleen; 1 must either go away, and not 
word you again, or you must promise to be my 
wife.” 

“ You shall not go away, and I won't quite give 
you the promise; yet [ may, by-and by, when I’ve 
thought about it a little more and got used to it.” 

“Don’t trifle with me; don’t lead me on for 
nothing!"* he pleaded. 

“ Don’t be dictatorial,” she laughed; ‘if I am 
worth having, 1 am worth waiting for.” Then 
she changed her manner abruptly, and said, plead- 
ingly: ‘* Supposing I say that it shall be as you 
wish in good time, will you do me a little favor in 
return P” 

“My darling, ask me anything—anything !” 

“It’s only a little thing that I ask, Rupert. 
Don’t say anything about it to mamma or any one 
yet; let it be our own little secret, will you, dear?’ 

She held her rosy mouth towards him, and was 
so irresistibly coaxing that, as he kissed and 
clasped her to him, he granted the little favor she 
prayed for, though it was sorely against the grain 
that he did it. 

“Everything must be as you like, my own 
Kathleen; but I don’t like anything underhand. 
I abhor secrecy, and to observe it towards the 
dear mother, too! We've always told her every- 
thing, you know; don’t let us begin deceiving her 
now. It will make her so happy to hear it; let 
me tell the mother!” 

But Kathleen was resolute. It must be kept 
secret for a time—for as long as she liked—or she 
would have nothing to say to him! And, as he 
loved her so, ke gave in to her whim, though his 
judgment was opposed to what he believed to be a 
‘“‘motiveless deception.” And affairs were in this 
unsatisfactory state when Archie came from the 
camp at the Curragh on six weeks’ leave. 

The maintenance of the secret involved a great 
deal more restraint and circumspection than Rupert 
had contemplated, when unadvisedly giving in to 
Kathleen’s caprice. The fraternal relation had 
ceased to exist; and, on pain of her displeasure, he 
dared not betray that other and more tender ones 
had been instituted. Accordingly, a certain reserve 
and stiffness characterized Rupert's bearing to- 
wards his promised wife in public, and the girl 
seemed to take a delight in teasing him, by being 
frigid towards him, and almost demonstratively 
affectionate towards Archie. ‘It was a pretty 
little game,” she said; “quite as amusing as 
chess.”” She would insist upon his praising her 
acting powers; and to please her—he was so 
slavishly in love— he would sometimes profess to 
be entertained by the semi-sentimental flirtation 
which she carried on openly with Archie. 

“But it’s playing with fire, Kathleen,” he said 
to her, warningly, once or twice. ‘ Archie's a 
susceptible fellow, and as he is unconscieus of 
treachery towards me, he may lose his head and 
place you in a dilemma by proposing to you; then 
it must come out, and how could we face him after 
selling him so?” 

The girl crimsoned as she listened to her lover ; 
but whether her emotion was caused by anger or 
contrition he could not divine. 

“I will take care that Archie doesn’t make a 
mistake, or lose either his head or his heart to 
me. You have no confidence in me, Rupert, no 
love for me, or you wouldn’t hurt my feelings by 
hazarding such a proposition.” 

“I more than love you—I worship you,” he 
answered warmly; ‘ but I love my brother too.” 

“ Then cease to wrong me by being idly jealous 
of him,” she said, coldly; and, for the first time 
since the existence of their understanding, she lett 
him angrily, and would not even give him the 
parting kiss of peace he craved for. e 

It added to his uneasiness this day when his 
mother—always on the alert when her boys were 
concerned—spoke to him about his brother. ‘ Has 
it struck you that Archie is getting fond of Kath- 
leen ?’’ she began, and his whole frame trembled 
uncer the first shock of definite, realized jealousy, 
as he answered : 

“IT hope not fonder of her than he has been ail 
his life, with all my heart and soul.”’ 

“ But, my dear boy, why so vehemently opposed 
to the idea? Even your father, unreasonable 
on the subject years ago, long before I troubled 
my head with the thought of love or marriage in 
connection with either of you—even your father 
seems well pleased enough now.” 

“Well vlensel with what ?” poor Rupert asked, 
in agony. “Has it come to this, that you've 
talked about it—that there is anything to talk 
about—while I have been kept in the dark f”’ 

“T can’t help seeing that they are very much 
attached to each other; I have not spoken to 
either of them yet, but we all must see how very 
much attached they are,’’ his mother replied. 

“Then heaven help me!” Nupert.said, in a tone 
of bitter misery, throwing himself down on the 
sofa by his mother. ‘ Mother, you may as well 
know it now! There’s deception all round; she 
promised to marry me, pretended that she loved 
me! Good heavens! how can such an arch-trai- 
tress have grown up in your pure, truthful atmo- 
sphere ?” 

“ My boy, my Rupert! I may be mistaken—I 
must be mistaken,” poor bewildered Mrs. Baylon 
cried. “Our Kathleen could never bring herself 
to cause such misery; but why wasn’t I told? 
No, she can't have acted so basely, and I’ve 
wronged and misjudged the girl I love as a daugh- 





The poor mother was powerless to combat this 
grief, or to assuage it in any degree. ‘These sons 
had been her joy and comfort all their lives, and 
now, when tronble fell upon one of them for the 
first time, she could do nothing to aid him to bear 
it—nothing to lighten the burden to him! Such 
trouble, too! Jf it had been brought upon him 
by any other man, she might have been able to 
counsel him how to bear it. But to have fallen 
on him through his brother's agency! They were 
both her boys, she loved them both better than 
she did her life ; and now one could only be happy 
at the expense of the other, if her fears were true, 

If her fears were true! ‘There was still a doubt 
about it. She rose up from his side, and lifted 
his bowed head on to her bosom and bade him 
take courage, and have faith in Kathleen still. 
“Tl go to her at once, Rupert; 1’Hi tell her that 
my son couldn’t keep his foolish secret any longer 
from his mother, and Archie shall hear directly 
that he mustn’t try to engross his brother's bride ; 
be hopeful, my son !’”” 

“You speak more hopefully than you feel, 
mother. 1’ve shut my eyes to the danger, because 
it was too ghastly and mean a one for me to bear 
to contemplate it. But now you've seen it, and 
spoken about it, and I know I’ve been betrayed; 
but heaven knows it’s not Archie that I blame— 
he knows nothing.” 

Mrs. Baylon determined to go to Kathleen, 
She would not compromise her charge by imply- 
ing, even to Archie, that the girl had been less 
discreet than it was well his brother's promised 
bride should be. So she sought Kathleen, and 
found her in her own room doing nothing, and 
looking sad. 

“You have come to scold me!” she cried, im- 
petuously, jumping up and putting her arms round 
Mrs. Baylon’s neck. ‘ Don’t do it yet; I’m so 
sorry, I’m so frightened!” 

“What about? Make a clean breast of it, 
Kathleen,” said Mrs. Baylon, softly. ‘ I may have 
to scold you afterwards, but I'll hear what your 
trouble is first.” 

“You'll forgive me, whatever it is f’’ 

‘* Stop a moment, dear; instead of scolding you, 
or hearing your confession, I'll make everthing 
easy for you, by telling you that Rupert has taken 
me into his confidence, and that I congratulate my 
adopted daughter on the engagement to my eldest 
son.” 

Mrs. Baylon tried to speak ehcerfully, but her 
heart was beating thick with apprehension of what 
she might be called upon to hear. 

The girl fidgeted and blushed, and finally added ; 

“You say it as if you wouldn’t have congratu- 
lated me it you had heard of my engagement to 
your youngest son.” 

«Ah, Kathleen, remember they are brothers ; 
they love cach other so well!” 

“ You do know—you do suspect something more 
than Rupert has told you,’’ the girl said, eagerly. 
‘*Oh, love me still, help me, I am so unhappy! 
I kept the secret as a joke at first, and then Archie 
came home, and— now | dare not tell him.”’ 

‘“‘ Then it is true he loves you, too!” the mother 
panted. ‘* Kathleen, child that 1’ ve loved so, what 
ieeve youdone? Heaven help them; both my sons 
deceived by you! Why have you stabbed me 
through them in this way? ‘Their happiness has 
been the only thing good that I've had in my 
life; couldn't you leave it to me?’’ 

She had put away the girl’s clinging, clasping 
arms as she spoke, but Kathleen would not be 
repulsed. She had worked mischief and misery 
for want of thought, not want of heart, and it 
galled her to the quick to be reproved and treated 
coldly. 

“Don’t push me from you,” she pleaded. 
‘Rupert would be kinder than that, and it’s for 
Rupert's sake you hate me now; you don’t care 
for Archie’s pain; he loves me, too, and he will 
have to lose me, and I have to tell him the truth 
and teach him to despise me—and oh, no one will 
pity me!” 

“TJ will pity you, I will try to help you, if—if 
you'll only be truthful, if you'll only try to 
mend the mischief; you must not see Archie 
again. I knew he couldn’t have wronged his 
brother knowingly, I knew he was ignorant. 
My boys are gentlemen, and pes | have always 
loved each other and given each other their 
due. Archie must be spared as much as possible, 
Kathleen, but not at the expense of his brother ; 
you are pledged to Rupert, and Archie must bear 
his disappointment.” 

*“ You’:l teach him to hate me,” the girl inter- 
rupted ; ‘let me see him once, only once, and tell 
him of my fault myeelf; that will be punishment 
enough for me. Let me see Archie once again.” 

‘* My sons are gentlemen,” the mother repeated 
proudly, ‘ there can be no danger in what you ask; 
they will both renounce you if you go with your 
heart to one while you leave the promise of your 
hand with the other. What has made you do it, 
child? Why have you played at love with 
natures so much finer than your own, when it was 
only vanity actuating you ?”’ 

“No, no, no!” Kathleen cried, falling down on 
her knees, “‘not vanity when Archie is concerned. 
1 love him, I love him, and he will never know it. 
Isn’t that hard enough? You only feel for 
Rupert——” 

‘** And you only for yourself,’’? Mrs, Baylon said, 
sternly. ‘There shall. be no dissension made 
between my boys. If Rupert can trust you after 
this, I'll not interfere, but Archie shall not see you 
and be worked'upon by you; my son is but hu- 
man, and, though I think it impossible, you might 
teach him to be untrue to his brother and himself. 
Leave him his honor if you have robbed him of 
his happiness.” 

“You have no care for me,’’ the girl wailed ; 
‘1 have loved you all so much, and you'll all 
come to hate me, and, though I may deserve it, 
I shall feel it hard all the same. I never meant 
to do any harm. I never knew it was real harm 
till to-day, when Archie said a word or two that 
showed me that the end was come! Kiss me and 
forgive me, mother! I may lose you all, and the 
worst that may happen to you all is that you may 
lose me ; and, as I’m such a doubtful blessing, that 


ter; it’s just a sister's love she’s giving to Archie, | may be the best ting that could be.” 


and perhaps he’s in her secret, and—oh, my boy, | 


don’t fret! 


What could Mrs. Baylon do but “ kiss her and 


forgive her”? “Evil can’t come through her, 
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the too partial friend thought as she caressed the 
girl’s bent head; “ but there must be no more 
secrets, no more folly, dear,’’ she added aloud, and 
Kathleen, relieved from her fear of being further 
reprehended just at present, sprang to her et 
fully, and gave every promise that was asked of 
her. 

“Rupert need never be troubled about Archie,” 
she finished up. ‘Go back and tell Rupert that 
the engazyement shall be made — immediately, 
aud then be’ll understand that there’s no difficulty ; 
as for Archie——”’ 

She paused, and Mrs. Baylon asked anxiously : 
‘‘ Yes, what of my other boy ?”’ 

“He'll never make a sign, I’m sure of that,’’ 
Kathleen answered, proudly ; ‘if I’d behaved three 
times as badly as I have, Archie would never blame 
me, and never seem to think me wrong. We can 
all trust him— you to spare his brother's feelings, 
1 to spare mine.” 

“ And may it all end well, and be a warning to 
you, Kathleen,’ Mrs. Baylon said, weepingly ; “1 
am trying to think hopefully about it, l’m trying 
to believe that all my children will come unscathed 
out o1 the trial.’’ But though she said this, and so 
tried to cheer the girl, who was crushed by the 
consciousnesg of her error, or perhaps by the con- 
sideration of its consequences, Mrs. Baylon’s heart 
misgave her sorrowiully, and for the first time in 
their lives she shrank from meeting her sons. It 
seemed to her that, if Rupert could be thoroughly 
satisfied with Kathleen for his wife after all this, 
that she (his mother) could never be thoroughly 
satisfied tor him; and this, to a woman who so 
pn pj identified herself with the interests and 
hopes and disappointments of her children, was a 
disheartening conviction. 

Through the long hours of this day the two wo- 
men kept apart from each other, each oe 
special burden alone according to her lights. Mrs. 
Baylon characteristically confined herself in striv 
ing to mature some plan by which she could keep 
the peace, make her children bappy, and still not 
outrage her own conscience. Kathleen occupied 
herself equally characteristically in arranging how 
she could place her conduct of the last few days 
before them all in such a pleasant, pretty light, 
that they would go on regarding her as the blame- 
less, bewitching, always-to-be-torgiven idol of the 
household that she had been trom her little child- 
hood. And the two young men spent their time in 
nervous avoidance of each other, in distrust of 
themselves, their mother, and, above all, of the 
girl who had introduced the element of discord into 
their lives, 

lt was not a happy party that sat down to dinner 
at the Court that evening. Even the squire re- 
marked that there was something wrong, and, in 
his grim and uncouth way, made matters worse by 
discoursing about them. Rupert was grave, but 
not gloomy, for his mother had given him Kath- 
leen’s message, and he had resolved to trust her 
as before, and to love her more than ever. As for 
Archie, he was neither grave nor gloomy, but that 
he was excited and uncertain his mother saw with 
pain, and intuition taught her that Kathleen had 
held some communication with him in spite of her 
promise to the contrary. 

As for Kathleen, she only volunteered one re- 
mark, and that was to the effect that it was “a 
fine bright night, and that the avenues in the north 
plantation were always at their loveliest when the 
snow was on the ground and the moon was up.” 

Time did not fly any faster when dinner was 
over, and the party had adjourned to the drawing- 
room. Kathleen seemed to recover her spirits, 
but her spirits led her astray, it seemed to Rupert, 
for he failed to keep her near him for a single 
moment. When he went to her at the piano she 
broke into louder song, and went on pouring out 
uncertain strains of melody so waveringly and in- 
harmoniously, that even the s!eepy master of the 
house roused himself to express a hope that she 
“ would do her practicing in the morning for the 
future.” Archie buried himself among the cushions 
of a sofa and the pages of a novel, butonce he rose 
to put another candle on the piano, and as he did 
so he muttered: ‘ Keep your promise ; this state 
of things can't go on.” 

They kept early hours at the Court. At ten, 
Archie said good-night to them, and when his 
mother asked him ‘tit he meant to go out into the 
bitter cold to smoke his cigar as usual,” he replied, 
“No, his bedroom fire would be the divinity he 
should worship to-night, not the cold starlight.” 
And she kissed his hot iorehead, and blessed him, 
and bade him sleep well; and so he went out. 

‘** Good-night, old fellow,’ the brothers said to 
each other simultaneously, and Rupert followed 
Archie half-way to the door with extended hand, 
but Archie did not see him. 

Then Rupert turned to his love and whispered: 

‘“ Tt’s all clear between us, my own; may I tell 
my father now? We will never have a secret 
from our nearest again, Kathleen.’ 

“Tell him when 1l’m gone to bed, and I’m 
going to bed now; I’m tired, l’m worn out,’ she 
said, impetuously ; “ my little concealment has been 

jut beiore me in the light of a crime to-day, 
al let me go and recover my faith in my- 
self.” 

She rose as she spoke, aftd stood irresolutely 
before him, and his mother watched them with a 
faint smile and a fainter heart. 

“ Teli him to let me go, mamma,” Kathleen said, 
presently, with weary pettishness. “1 will be as 
obedient as a slave to the voice of my owner after 
to-night, but just to-night 1 am a slave to nervous- 
ness! ‘Tell him to let me go.” 

A sob broke her voice; and, filled with pity and 
fear for them both, his mother said: 

“Let her go, my boy;”’ and when Kathleen 
availed herselt of her liberty with alacrity and 
flew out of the room, the poor lady added: 
‘Heaven direct you in what you do, Rupert, and 
teach her to reward you.” 

“And teach her to love me better,” was his 
mental addition to his mother’s prayer, poor fel- 
low, as he finally went away, half hoping that 
Archie might have altered his mind and gone into 
their common smoking-room. 

Bat Archie was not there, and the room was 
dull and..cold without him. A comfortable old 
room it was in itself, too, and endeared to him by 
a thousand associations connected with his happy 











boyish days of free, loving, unfettered intercourse 
with Archie and Kathleen. Would that inter., 
course ever be free and unfettered again, he won- 
dered? Had his brother’s love for Kathleen been 
nipped in the bud soon enough and effectually 
enough for their respective barks to float serenely 
over the sea of family life for the future? All 
that must depend on Kathleen. he reminded him- 
self, If she had the tact and truthfulness, the 
grace und generosity which he believed her to 
have, it would all be well. 

He had been standing at the window as these 
thoughts passed through his mind, looking down 
into the heart of the north plantation, which 
looked a mysterious, uncomfortable place enough 
in the, cold starlight. Presently he remembered 
Kathleen’s words at dinner about the avenues be- 
ing at their loveliest when tie snow was on the 
ground, and the moon was up. In another min- 
ute he had opened the window, and gone down to 
the edge of the belt of trees. A step or two 
more and he was under their black shadows, and 
then he looked back at the light in his mother's 
window, and saw the reflection of her figure 
moving about the room; ard half unconsciously 
longed the more for happiness in his marriage, in 
order that a portion ot the reflected brightness 
of her children’s lives might pass into his mother’s. 

“]t’s late in the day for her to begin to enjoy 
herself,’ he thought, ‘ but it will be more perfect 
enjoyment to ber than she’s ever known, if all 
voes well with Archie and me.” 

The thought tad hardly crossed his mand, when 
whispering voices caught his ear, a woman’s form 
rustled in the bushes close to him, and he saw his 
Kathleen sianding, her head on a man’s shoulder— 
that man’s arm encircling her. In an instant he 
was by her side— still in the shadow of the trees 
—speechless with grief and shame, and outraged 
love and trust ; he was unrecognized, and Archie's 
startled instincts caused him to raise his hand, 
and strike the invader a heavy blow. 

He reeled and fell, and when they bent over 
him and shrieked his name in their horror and 
fear, no answer came, for the sharp edges of a 
jagged stump of a tree had cut into his brow, and 
it was a dead heart that Kathleen tried to con- 
vince of her fidelity, in spite of appearances. 

His mother believed Archie, when he knelt and 
told her that he was innocent of the great offense of 
raising his hand knowingly against his brother— 
believed him, and loved him, and suffered for him, 
and lamented him, even as she loved, and sorrowed, 
and suffered for, and lamented Rupert. But 
Archie had to take his trial in spite of her faith 
in him, his trial by the laws of his country-- that 
was soon passed. The trial that was never over 
was his vivid remembrance of how his brother’s 
life and his own honor was sacrificed. 

He never renewed his wooing of Kathleen; in- 
deed, he never saw her aguin after the terrible 
day of the inquest, when she was dragged before 
the jury to give evidence against him. When it 
was all over, he leit the service and the country, 
leaviug his mother to take care of the broken, 
penitent girl who had been tie cause of robbing 
her of both her boys; and Kathleen knew that 
there was justice in his course, though there was 
little mercy in it. 








Table Manners. 


Ir was reported of Lord Byron that he said that the 
most ungraceful act which a woman could perform 
was the eating of anegg. M. Sainte-Beuve declared 
that a man of genius cannot possess bad manners— 
a statement which is as dangerous as it is dogma- 
tic. Whereupon the editor of a Paris publication, 
the title of which may be freely translated as The 
Almanac of the Art of Living, convicts Sainte- 
Beuve of no Jess than eight oflensesattable. These 
ofienses, it should be said, were noted by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies of the household of the late Em. 
peror Napoleon. It adds to their heinousness that 
they were committed at the Imperial table, where 
in his double capacily as senator and man of let- 
ters the author of ** Causeries du Lundi” was wont 
to break his faust. It is alleged that during this most 
impressive ceremonial M. Sante-Beuve ; spread his 
napkin over both his knees ; he omitted to crush the 
shells of two boiled eggs which he had eaten; he 
asked for a second service ot chicken; he touched 
the bones of the chicken with his finge:s; he said 
“Thank you’? to oe of the servants; he leit his 
knife and fork on the cloth; he peeied a pear lati- 
tudinally instead of longitudinally, and offered walt 
of it to a lady; and, worst of all, he sniffed at his 
wine before drinking it. If the haple-sscnator had 
said that he would have some more wine, instead of 
some wine, or had drauk his coffee with a spoon in 
his cup, the deep damnation o! his oflenses could 
not have been more fully estabiished. Letthe pro- 
fligate American who seeks to ju-tily his blazing 
hot corn-cob read the explanation and rebuke the 
editor of the Almanac de Savoir- Vivre and despair. 
This eminent authority declares that it is necessary 
that the napkin should be nicely adjusted. It is 
horrible to spread it over the knees or to open it 
altogether. jt should be partly unfolded and posed 
negligently upon the knee. Could this critic behold 
the capacious breast of an English miord or Amer- 
ican alderman whitened by the snowy fall of his 
napkin, his consternation would be absolute. The 
other crimes of which M, Sainte-Beuve was con- 
victed are duly specified, so that the anxious reader 
may :ee how much he must himself avoid. To peel 
a pear circumferentially, if we may use that phrase, 
is so manifestiy bad form that we take it tor granted 
that even people who seize their corn by the ear 
will be warned. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Turkish Bashi-Bazoukhs. 


The Bashi-Bazouks, or Turkish irregular troops, re- 
presented in one of our foreign pictures, are estimated 
to number 30,000 foot and 10,000 horse. They are 
volunteers from all parts of the Empire, and, as a rule, 
are little mindful of discipline, and possess a somewhat 
dubious standard of morality. They wear no particular 
uniform, their arms only being supplied by Govern. 
ment ; but, notwithstanding their faulty organization, 
form valuable scouts to clear the way for an advancing 
army or to harass the epemy’s flanks and capture his 
convoys. The wretches who devastated Bulgaria were 
the Circassian portion of the irregular troops, who, at 
the time of the final subjugation of their country by 








Russia, emigrated into Turkey. These should not be 
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but a very few of them had got clear to the other side 


confounded with the majority of these troops, who, | the bridge collapsed and carried most of the 200 who 


though lawless, are not such utter barbarians as the 
heroes of the Bulgarian massacros. 


The Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers. 


On Sunday, June 10th, the London division of the 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers attended divine service 
at Westminster Abbey. The corps, numbering about 180 
of all ranks, were met at the door of the Abbey by Dean 
Stanley, and proceeded to take up pluces reserved for 
them in ihe centre of the nave. Tue Dean spoke of the 
value of freedom and independence—first, of our country ; 
secondly, of the church; and, thirdly, of the human 
soul. The nation which lost its freedom lost half its 
virtue, and in lasing its independence lost half its chance 
of serving God and mankind. Freedom was, bowever, 
only worth having in proportion as it helped us to do 
our duty. 

The War in the Orient. 


One of our war-pictures this week faken at Rustchuk, 
the headquarters of the Turkish commandecr-in-chief, 
sets belore the reader's eye a “squad” of Turkish 
artillery recruits practicing their regular dmll. They 
seem to be learning the knack of taking “sights” for 
laying the guns in a field battery; and we see them, 
with rifles mounted on tripod rests, studying the long- 
range practice, in the camp of Hassan Pasha Tho cere- 
mony o! bestowing decorations on fifteen soldiers and 
seven officers of the Roumanian army, the first of them 
who were under fire at Oltenttza, though really not at 
all in danger from such a distant cannonade, is the sub- 


ject of another cut. It was periormed by Prince Charles 


of Roumania, accompanied by the Princess, bis wife, in 
the Cotrotscheni Field, at Bycharest, on the 23d of 
May. The Prince is siiown in the act of placing the 
decorative ribbon and badge on the breust of General 
Manu. 


New Chapel in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 


Amongst the numerous improvemen's which have re- 
cently been effected in St. Paul's Cathedral, the opening 
out of the eastern portion of the crypt, as a chapel for 
early morning prayer, is perhaps the most important. 
In the apse a handsome altar, or commanion-table, 6f 
oak, has been erected, the slab of which is supported 
upon a solid podium, adorned with richly molded panels 
and twisted columns of the Ionic order; behind the altar 
is a richly carved ‘dorsal,’ the panels of which are 
ancient work. The whole space in /ront of the altar, and 
the narrow aisle surrounding the apse, have been laid 
down with a mosaic pavement composed of arabesque 
ornaments, with the emblems of the Evangel:sts and the 
sacred monogram introduced in circular compartments. 
In the disle, the few old monumental effigies which 
escaped the fire of London, and which form the gole re- 
maivs of the magnificent ancient cathedral, have been 
re-erected, after having been scattered about for two 
centuries. None of these are of an early date; the 
most ancient is that which formerly adorned the fine 
monument of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great 
Seal to Queen Elizabeth, who died in the year 1579. 
This figure is sadly mutilated, but appears to have been 
a good exampie of English sculpture of the Elizabethan 
era, The effigies of William Hewet, 1599; Thomas 
Henage, and his wife, 1592-4; and William Cokarn, 
1626, are equally fragmentary and imperfect. Of the 
magnificent monuments which these statues adorned 
nothing now remains, and the effigies have been placed 
upon plain stone tombs inscribed with the name ol the 
person represented, together with his title and the date of 
his death. The coffin-shaped tomb represented in the 
immediate foreground of our illustration is that of the 
late Dean, Dr. Millman, who died in the year 1869. The 
mosaic pavement was the work of female convicts. 


The Mycenze Treasures at Athens. 


As soon os Dr. Schliemann bad completed his most 
important researches at Mycenzw, he determined that 
such treasures should not be lost to Greece, but gene- 
rously presented ali the antiquities which he had un- 
earthed to the King, in order that they might forma 
Museum at Athens, which, as ho truly said, would be 
one of the most marvelous in the world. A prelimi- 
nary exh bition of a few of the most interesting objects 
has been held in the Athenian Bank, where our sketch 
represents them. It was remarked that the richness of 
the appearance of so much gold did not compensate for 
the absence of solidity which characterized most of the 
disinterred antiquities. Begiuning with the right band 
of the table, there were some curious gold and silver 
goblets, and then in a tray in the foreground a brown 
bull's bead, with golden horns, one of whicii was trac. 
tured. On the forehead was a golden star, and there 
wus a patch of gold on the nose. In the next tray to 
the left were the gems of the collection, golden masks, 
oue being a life-like cast of the face of a man of mid- 
dle age, handsome, rather stern-lookipg, with straight 
features, and a short but perfect head. Next to the 
left is a tray full of golden ornaments, and then come 
some swords with copper blades and golden handles. 
Round to the right are the much - talked -of golden 
breastplates, thin sheets of plain gold, and in the centre 
of the table is a pile of golden coins or * buttons.” 
In the trays to the mght are armlets and rings, also of 
the precious metal; aud on the other side of the table 
may be seen the bones of their former wearers. 


The Fenge Inquiry at Bromley. 


A mysterious case has lately been attracting attention 
in England, whose leading features, so far as yet been 
made public, may be briefly stated thus: A lady, who 
is now married toa clergyman, had, by ber first hus- 
band, a daughter who was of weak intellect, and who 
wus also entitled to a large sum of money. While stay- 
ing away from her mother, with some relatives, the 
daughter, who was then thirty-four years old, became 
engaged to a young Reman Catholic, many years her 
junior, and in June, 1875, against the mother’s wish, 
she married him. Three weeks after the marriage the 
mother saw her daughter for the last time alive, Her 
daughter ceased to write, and all attempts to see her 
were vain. She could not even trace her place of abode. 
Various disquieting rumors reached herears. She went 
to a secluded place at Cudbam, in Kent, where her son- 
in-law, Louis Staunton, was living in company with 
his brother Patrick aud Patrick's wife. She implored 
them to let her see ber daughter. The sight of her 
land on the bunisters or the sound of ber vuice would 
satisty ber. Her appeal was in vain; they repelled 
her, so she alleges, with contumely and iusult. Soou 
after the vail was partially liited fram the mystery. 
On the evening of the 12th of April last, the three 
Stauntons—that is, Louis, Patrick and Patr.ck’s wile— 
engaged lodgings at Penge for an invalid lady. Shortly 
aiterwards she was brought thither iv a carriage, and 
next day the died) This lady was Mrs Butterfleld's 
daughter. A coroner’s inquest was held, and the Brom- 
ley magistrates committed the four persons represented 
in our engraving—that is, Louis Adolphus Staguton, 
Patrick Staunton, bis wife Elizabeth, and Alice Rhodes, 
who are seated tn the order atove mentioned—for trial 
on the charge of willfully murdering Harriet Staunton. 


, 
A Disastrous Accident at Bath. 


On Wednesday, June 6th, in the town of Bath, Eng- 
land, was beld the 100th meeting of the West of England 
Agricultural Society. An excursion train, with about 
900 passengers, arrived at Bath early that morning. The 
excursionisits bad only to cross the road outside the 
Station and get on the wooden suspension-bridge across 
the Avon, and which led to the show-yard; and when 
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were upon it at that moment into the river beneath 
The bridge, which was used only for foot passengers, was 
built about fifteen years since. At the side furthest 
from the station was a toll-house, at which every pers 
on arrival had to pay a balf-penny. Some dispute is sald 
to have taken place between the collector and a pas- 
senger, upon wlich the former closed the gates. As the 
stream of excursidnists continued the bridge was speedily 
crowded to its utmost limit, and about 200 were upon ft 
when with a sudden crashthe structure gave way, tearl 
itself from the wall on the foil-house side. As it fel it 
canted over on one side, and some were thus thrown out 
into the river clear of the wreck; but others were carried 
down with it and received injuries from the failing tim. 
bers, whilst the marks on some Of the dead shBwed that 
the fatal injury was due partly, if not entirely, to blows. 
The dead numbered eight, while the injured numbered 
fifty-five. 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Ar Tehama, on the Sacramento River, a few 
days ago, 110,000 shad, a month old, were set ‘free. 
They were sent by rail from Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


—An_ appeal is made through the London 7¥mes 
in behalf of an aged and destitute grand-niece al Oliver 
Goldsmith. She is eighty-seven yeur’s old, and in .sweak 
health. 

—Tue loss of flesh in a liye beast during eight 
days’ traveling from iff starting-point on the Continent 
to its slaugbter-place in England is computed as on an 
average amounting in value to $9. 


—Ouro owns eight hundred miles of eanala, 
which have been leased to a company tor several years, 
This company, finding them unprofitable now, gives 
notice that it will give up the lease on the 1st of next 
January, 

—Fvnerars in Virginia City are generally 
made ostentatious and very expensive. Father McGrath, 
a Roman Catholic priest, said in a sermon that more 
money was spent there in burying the dead than forthe 
curing of the sick. 


—A GENTLEMAN living in Cottonwood, Cal., a 
few nights ago awoke from his sleep and saw his 
daughter, who was a sompambulist, passing through his 
chamber. He stretched out his hand and. awoke her, 
when she suddenly fell dead. 


—Texas has fifty wheat - producing eountigs, 
one-fifth of which, if fully cultivated, woald sosdiien 
86,000,000 bushels ofgrain. It ba’ also 69,124,900 
cotton-yieldiag acres, which, if taxed to tho extent of 
their productiveness, would yield 6,962,000 bales— more 
than the entire product of the world. 


—A meteoric stone fell, on the 19th of June, 
at Bowling Green, Ky., within ten or fifteen feet of a 
little boy at work on a farm, striking a tree with a re- 
port like that of a small cannon. It weighs aboyt a 
pound and a half, and resembles a fragment of grind- 
stone; but it is much harder and heavier. 


—Tue army engineers invited by President 
Hayes to examine and report a plan for securing the 
foundation of the Washington Monument propose to 
buttress the clay foundation of the monument so that 
the shuft may with absolute security be continued to the 
height originally intended. The cost will be only 
$50,000. 

—A maritime and piscatorial exhibition has 
lately been held at the Aquarium, Westminster, Eng- 
land. It is significant of the interest felt in the subject 
that at the present time there are no fewer than eighty 
anzling clubs in London and its suburbs, the members of 
which, to a great extent, belong to the working-classe s, 
numbering about 5,000. 


— Some very noticeable changes are going on in 
the Mississippi River at Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 
Since the 22d of March Delta Point, opposite the former 
city, has receded 695 feet, while at Port Hudson a bar 
is reported to be forming across the stream, which wil 
necessitate the removal of the railgoad terminus to 
Clintun, or some lower town. 


—Tue Savannah News believes that the lands 
of Nerthern Geargia are based upon a gold-vearing 
Stratum quite fabulous in its richness. At Dalionega 
the other day, directly after the falling of a heavy 
shower of rain, a little barefvot street-urchin found 
filteen or twenty large particies of gold in about half a 
gallon of earth, scraped up in front of the Court House 
door. : 

—Ir is one of the odd phases of the labor ques- 
tion in St. Charles Parish, La, that tho freedmen object 
to working under overseers who carry umbrellas to keep 
off the sun, after the fashion of the overseers in slavery 
times. The frecdmen either consider the ambréa a 
mark of degradation, or have a superstitious belief that 
it forebodes their return to slavery, and employers ave 
to respect their wishes. 


— A WONDERFUL automaton is now being exhibi- 
ted in London, and puzzles even those who studied ant 
the secret of Robert Houdin or Le Droz’s ingenious 
mechanisms. The tigure is that of a woman, in a sitting 
posture, which is placed upon a light stand, allowing no 
possible cover for a coniederate, yet it adda up long 
columus of figures and writes down the result, writes 
anything it may be called upon for, and excutes outline 
sketches. 

—Awmonc recent innovations in the British Arm 
are new helmets) The material is of felt with a b 
spike ov the top and a brass plaque in front, cousisting 
of a star mounted by a crown, with the royal motto 
sufrounding the regimental number. There is a brass 
scale cliin-strap, snd a small brass scale chain above 
the peak, which gives the helmet a ligbt and handsome 
appearance. Twuere is a neck-piece behind, and the 
peak is of the Prussian shape. 


—Tue birthday of the Prophet was celebrated 
at Cairo this year with the traditional passage of tlie 
mounted imaum over the bodies of the faithful. These 


-were mainly from the lowest classes—camel and donkey 


drivers, grooms, etc.--and numbered some three hun- 
dred, over whose prostrate forms the imaum rode far a 
quarter of an hour. There were the usual casualties, 
broken arms and ribs and fractured sRulls, while some 
fitteen of the fanatics bave already died, or ure likely te 
do so. 

—A mepicaL restaurant has been lately estab- 
lished in London, on the principle that diseases can 
generally be cured by a special system of diet, and that 
tuey are caused chiefly by improper fvod. On the 
entrance of a visitor a physician asks bim regarding bis 
ailments. Hig meal is then prescribod, and he f& 
allowed to cat no more than is presonted to him. At the 
close he is dism‘ssed to smoke a medicated cigar and to 
sip coffee, camomile tea, or whatever other other bever- 


, age way be considered advisable. 


—Genenat Suerman is said to have remarked 
that it was necessary alter the rebellion that the greatest 
soldier of the war should beeome President; and it was 
in accordance with the philosophy of history that a per- 
son, chiefly known as a civilian, who, however, had an 
honorable position in the Union Army, should be the 
next President; and that the Presidegt who takes bis 
seat in 1881 will be a man who fought upon the Con. 
federate side, who was young enough to see that he wag 
in error and has acknowledged it. 
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1. GENERAL GRANT SIGNING THE RECORD. 2, THE BANQUET—THE LORD MAYOR PROPOSING QUEEN VICTORIA’S HEALTH. 
ENGLAND.—THE PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF “LONDON TO ,EX-PRESIDENT GRANT, IN THE GUILDHALL LIBRARY, JUNE 1léra.—Sre Pace 337, 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE TRAMP. 


HE professional tramp combines all the distinguishing character- 
“til : 1a istics of every known class of people, yet is singularly unlike 
|| ; — any other human being. In independence he is without a peer; in 
i = s address, as variable as the classes with whom hie invites himself to 
mA : — eat salt and break bread; in fertility of resource he is the equal of a 
MUI ————— : Z 
Mini a Von Moltke or an Ignatieff; in persistency he could even set a lesson 
in == for Grant himself. He wears a mask of nonchalance with a grace as 
M 





\ | } irresistible as when he assumes the dignity and bearing of an un- 
it iy , 1 recognized and ill-considered genius. Lord Chesterfield was never 
i more polite than he can be; Dick Turpin never more bold; Job 
himself never more patient. Like Micawber, he is ever waiting for 
something to turn up; unlike him, however, he doesn’t appear to 
care in the least whether the times continue in good joint or not. He 
is at once the fit companion of Mark Tapley, Dick Swiveler and Uriah 
Heep. He is humble and proud, asniveler anda hero. Garrulous 
betimes, he is most considerate and thoughtful at others. His 
diplomacy is original and ingenious; hs industry can be marvelous. 
Day after day he is seen in a different character, yei he is always the 
same self-possessed tramp. He can render himself as tender as a 
child or a woman in love ; and he can, if occasion seems to demand, 
outrival a Traupman, a Thomason or a Lydia Sherman, in fiendish 
atrocity. 

The tramp, if his disposition and course of life are not intuitive, 
has formed his code of procedure from the gypsies of Old B 














3ohemia, 
but in adapting the itineracy to the field specially chosen he has so far 
enlarged their platform and interspersed so many requisites peculiar 
to atour of the United States as to nearly obliterate all marks of 
similarity with those audacious and coquettish people. 

At the present writing the New York Board of State Charities re- 
port that there never were so many of this class on the road. ‘This 
condition also holds good throughout the favorite section of the 
tramp—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
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AN EVENING SCENE IN MADISON PARK.—THE TRAMPS’ FREE LODGING-PLACE. 


west bank of the Hudson to New Jersey, and 
through that State to the borders of Pennsylvania, 
The bulk of the New York tramps stick to New York 
State, but a great many wander through Ohio and 
penetrate as far as Illinois before contemplating a 
return to the metropolis. Ohio is the paradise of 
tramps. The roads are better there than in most 
of the Western States, and comfortable farmhouses 
abound. The New York tramps have a monopoly 
of Long Island and of the shore on the opposite 
side of the Sound. When they happen to have afew 
dollars, which is very seldom, oer take to ped- 
dling in a very small way without either leave or 
license; but as rule the tramp dislikes being in- 
cumbered with any responsibility whatever. When 
he quits his Winter quarters for his Summer vaca- 
tion he has an abiding hope that before the season 
is over his avoirdupois weight will be double, and 
his stock of adipose tissue sufficient to last him 
through the months of cold and starvation. His 
traveling equipment is of the lightest possible kind, 
As a rule the tramp travels alone, as it makes him 
less an object of apprehension to the farmer than 
when accompanied by a fellow-tramp. 

One tramp thus describes the method of working 
a small town: Two peddlers go together, but 
separate when they enter a village—oue taking one 
side of the road and selling different articles, and, so 
as to inform each other as to the character of the 
people at whose homes they call, they chalk certain 
marks on their doorposts. Another informant stated 
that if a singing tramphad been entertained at any of 
the houses he mostly chalks a signal at or near the 
door. The tramps, however, go further than this, 
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chusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the thickly populated 
districts of the West. 

New York City appears to be the 
general rendezvous, and, during 
the Winter the public institutions 
on the Islands, the recognized 
headquarters. It is estimated that 


AN UNWELCOME VISITOR. 


15,000 leave here during the Sum- 
mer months, and return, reinforced 
by a good many more country 
tramps, at the inception of Winter. 
This is a formidable force to let 
loose upon the country, but they 
wander over such an extensive 
territory, that their presence in 
ms one locality gives no idea 
whatever of their aggregate 
strength. 

New York and Connecticut are 
the two Eastern States most 
favored by tramps. New Jersey 
comes next, and then Pennsylva- 
nia. About the first of June, or 
earlier, if the weather be dry and 
warm, the tramps set forth from 
the three great cities of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, 
where they hibernate through the 
Winter. ‘The route of the Boston 
tramps is across country west to 
Poughkeepsie, then down the 


A SIGNAL FOR FUTURE VISITORS. 


‘* MISTER, PLEASE GIVE ME A FEW PENNIES!”’ 


and design charts of snecessful begging districts. Mayhew, in 
his account of the London poor, says that ‘‘in almost every 
one of the: padding-kens or low lodging-houses in the country 
there is a list of walks pasted up over the kitchen mantelpiece. At 
St. Alban’s, for instance, and at other places, there is a paper stuck 
up in each of the kitchens. This paper is headed, ‘‘ Walks Ont of this 
Town,” and underneath it are set down the names of the villages in 
the neighborhood at which a beggar may call when out on his walk, 
and they are so arranged as to allow the cadger to make a round of 
about six miles each day and return the same night. In many of 
these papers there are sometimes twenty walks set down. 

The American city tramp, when for a brief time out of breath, may 
be seen recuperating in the public squares, sleeping either upon the 
benches or Nature’s ‘emerald carpet, not only drinking, but perform- 
ing the small amount of ablution that does not tend to sacrifice his 
independent character, in the fountain-basins. If he cannot beg his 
food and drink from passers-by, he takes a position in some well- 
frequented saloon, and, until driven out, can line his stomach pretty 
comfortably from the free-lunch counter. He will not hesitate to 
solicit a drink of beer or whisky. If denied, he is content to drain 
the dregs from an emptied keg. 

An unkind word, a bitter imprecation or a forcible expulsion rouses 
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in his breast the fury of a covsuming outrage, 
when heaven's direst vengeance is cajied upon the 
head of the cflender. That tiere sre various 
degrees iu this strange fraternity is shown by the 
fact that the city tramp is con-idered far below the 
country ‘* tourist ’—by the latter, of course. And 
it is true that the suvurban traveler can manifest 
more gratitude and politeness than the city transp, 
and is a much more successtul philosopher. As 
this is the very harvest season, our readers will 
probably have an early opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a representit.ve of this race of 
beings. Let ladies be careful that, in recognizing 
the tramp, they do not permit the doors or windows 


to be opened far enouvh to display the location ot | %! ‘ . 
~~ | ridors, and the blood-stains in the gallery look red 


fastenings, for a visit «f courtesy and etiquetie may 
be speedily followed by one of pillaging business. 


ON THE BEACH. 


OWN through the Park we rode at even, 

The white aands shone with a wendrous gleam; 
The seq biue and the blue of heaven 

Were mixed with the gold of the sun‘s last beam. 
The tide was out, und the sand hills dreary, 

Stretching away by the wave-kissed shore, 
Sat like wanderers wan and weary, 

Soothed to rest by the occan’s roar. 


Out where the misty horizon’s curtain 
Dipped its edge in the purple sea, 
Sailed with a motion slow. uncertain, 
A white-winged bark like a sea-bird free; 
Far in the west.a snowy cloud-bank, 
Fretted with gold and crimson bars, 
feared its castled turrets proudly 
Upward towards the evening stars. 


On the sands, where the great white surges 
Dashed their foaming heads in glee, 
Or mourniully chanted dreary dirges, 
A youthful pair rode merrily. 
She, with her hair like a golden giory, 
And blushing cheek like a ripened peach, 
Listened with smiles to the old, old story, 
Her lover whispered that night on the beach. 
What cared they for the radiant splendor 
Of tinted clouds, or of sunset skies? 
The sea’s soft music was not so tender 
As his voce or the light of ber sparkling eyes. 
What to them was the bright commotion 
Of emerald waves on a rocky shore? 
Dearer by far was the thought of life’s ocean 
Which they'd sail together for ever more. 





BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 


BurKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE DEATH-PORTENT OF THE 


FLIENNESES. 


S Symonds had prophesied, it was six o’clock 
the next day before Mr. Fiennes returned to 
the Court; he went to the duke’s hunting- 

iodge first, and came home at the last moment 
with his horses in a lather. 

The whole house was in a fever of preparation ; 
the well-trained servants, ordinarily so decorous 
and stately, were running hither and thither, and 
strange men jostled each other on the stairs and in 
the hall, for Mr. Fiennes had designed that this ball, 
the first and last he would ever give in the grand 
old stronghold of his forefathers, should be of un- 
exampled magnificence. Gilders, hangers and 
decorators from town had been down for many 
days, with men from Covent Garden tu superin- 
tend the floral ornamentation ; and frotteurs from 
Paris,to»wax the acres of cold black polished floors 
in the famous suite of blue drawing-rooms, which 
were to be entirely thrown open. Coots and 
Tinney’s band had been engaged; Gunter and 
Fortnum and Mason had a carte blanche to furnish 
the supper between them; and the rarest and 
oldest vintages of the Fiennes Court cellars, which 
were beginning to be celebrated amongst les 
viveurs, were destined to be disinterred from their 
dark, cobwebby hiding-places. 

The first thing Mr. Fiennes did when he entered 
the Court was to go and take a last glance at the 
arrangements for the evening. Everything was 
completed except the finishing touches, and the 
effect was perfect. Fiennes Court looked more 
than magnificent, it looked princely—worthy of 
the days of its ancient glory—worthy of its master. 

He was standing speaking to one of the people 
from Covent Garden, a man who was arranging 
festoons of costly exotics round the sculptured 
marble fountain in front of a vast glass plateau, 
when Mrs. Miffkins came in from the picture- 
gallery, with a white, scared look in her face, and 
approached with hesitating steps. She hovered 
about in uncertainty for a few minutes as if wish- 
ing, yet fearing, to go up and address him, for Mr. 
Fiennes was a veritable king to his servants—a 
sovereign, gracious and benign, it is true, yet 
surrounded by so much state and ceremony as to 
be only approached with awe and preparation. 

At last, however, he observed her, and as he 
turned to leave the room accosted her. 

“Well Mrs. Miffkins,” said he, “do you wish 
to speak to me ?”’ 

She did not answer him for a moment, but stared 
in a dazed, terrified kind of way. 

“Is anything wrong?” asked he, in alarm—his 
thoughts immediately flying in the direction of her 
whom he loved like his own soul—“is anything 
the matter with her iadyship? For God's sake, 
woman, speak, and do not look at mein that way.” 

“No, sir; thank God, there is nothing the mat- 
ter with my lady,’ answered the ancient dame, 
slowly; “ but oh, sir, have you been into the pic- 
ture-vallery t 

“1? No,” replied Mr. Fiennes, greatly re- 
lieved. “ What about it?” 

“Oh! sir, I have had such a dreadful turn ”"— 
and indeed she looked as if she had—“ I weat in 
ten minutes ago, just to see if all was right, 
when—when——” 

“When what?’ said Mr. Fiennes, beginning 
to get impatient. 

“When just as I entered the north door,” said 
Mrs. Miffkins, shaking all over, “I happened to 
cast down my eyes, and there, sir, I saw ——” 

“Saw what ? 


“Ob, sir, don’t be angry with me. I saw the 


blood-stains on the floor, as fresh as if they had 


just been made. T never saw them so red and 
angry in my life before, and I’ve seen them 
many times,” 

“ What blood-stains ?”’ asked Mr. Fiennes. 

“Why, the blood-stains,” answered Mrs. Miff- 
kins —* the blood-stains by the second window.” 

“Oh! I comprehend now,” said he, smiling. 

“And you know the tradition, sir’ she said, 
in a low, awe-struck voice. 

‘* Yes, i know the tradition,” he answered, still 
smiling. “ Whenever death or disaster threatens 
any member of the race of Fiennes the clashing 
of ghostly swords is to be heard through the cor- 


and gory again. ‘That is the legend, is it not? 
And so, Mrs. Miffkins, you think something dread- 
ful is going to befall me?’ 

“Oh, sir, don’t laugh, pray don’t!” said the old 
housekeeper, clasping her hands in terror. “I have 
been a faithful servant in your family, sir. 1 have 
lived at Fiennes Court nigh upon fitty years, and 
1 never saw those stains turn to blood again 
without some misfortune following quick ; believe 
me, sir, they never bode good.” 

“ Nonsense, my good woman,” replied Mr. 
Fiennes, turning to leave the room. ‘I have no 
doubt the appearance you speak of is caused by 
damp or some changes in the atmosphere — or 
more likely by an old crone’s fancies,” he added to 
himself. 

‘* Nonsense !”’ repeated the ancient housekeeper, 
with all the indignation she dared show, for the 
subject was a sacred one to her; “but will you 
come and see for yourself, sir f’”’ 

“No, certainly not, now; I am late as it is,’’ he 
replied, looking at his watch, and then he went out. 

“May the Blessed Virgin have mercy on you!”’ 
murmured the old dame, looking after him with 
her dim old eyes, “ for whether you believe it or 
not, you are a dead man.” 

Half an hour after Mr. Fiennes was dressing for 
dinner ; he had just come out of his bath, and was 
enjoying a Juxurious ten minutes alone, wrapped 
in the folds of his rich violet velvet dressing-gown, 
with his slippered feet on the fender, as he smoked 
a cigar and dreamed of the happiness in store for 
him this evening—dreamed of the moment when 
he should see Aer again, as he always did when she 
was absent; of the long years of joy unutterable 
that stretched betore them, of her deep love for him 
which filled his every sense with ecstasy, and of the 
happy, happy days to come, when her children and 
his children should throng around their knees, a 
little circle of golden heads whose baby voices 
should waken the long silent echoes of fatherhood 
in his heart again. His dream was such a delicious 
one that he was loath to wake up from it even to 
happiness ; his afternoon’s letters lay unheeded on 
his lap, and the ten minutes had been prolonged to 
twenty, when his valet tapped at the door and en- 
tered. 

“If you please, sir,’ said he, “a gentleman is 
waiting to speak to you on business of importance, 
he says,” and Symonds handed his master a card, 
on which Michael read by the firelight the name of 

Rakewell Fiennes. 

A look of pleasure came into Michael’s eyes. 
“ Where is Mr. Fiennes ?” he asked. 

“In the library, sir,’ replied the valet. 

** Oh, very well! Go down and find Dierckx ; tell 
him to go and give my compliments to Mr. Fiennes, 
and say that I am engaged, but will be down in ten 
minutes, and then come back to me yourself im- 
mediately.” 

The valet obeyed, and the Austrian - Polish 
courier, who had faithfully followed Michael 
Fiennes in all his wanderings, went in and delivered 
his master’s message, at the same time ordering 
lights to be brought, and himself stirring the great 
log fire into a ruddy blaze that splendidly illumined 
every corner of the lofty and spacious room, which 
was somewhat dark and gloomy-looking in spite of 
its antique splendor. 

‘* Monsieur will perhaps like to entertain him- 
self with the evening papers while he waits,’’ said 
Dierckx; and placing them on the table, he with- 
drew. 

Rakewell Fiennes, however, did not choose to 
avail himself of them, neither did he sit down, but 
stood in an attitude halt-weary, half{-disdainful, 
with his thin, white aristocratic hands spread over 
the flames, which seemed to leap and flash through 
them, so bloodless and transparent were they ; and 
his hauzhty passionless eyes, wandering round that 
old, familiar room, where he had played in the days 
of his boyhood, and where the grim, dark portraits 
of his dead-and-gone ancestors looked down upon 
him from the paneled walls with eyes and features 
that seemed reflected in his own dark, arrogant 
beauty. 

What were his feelings as he stood there in the 
grand old stronghold ot his race, an exile and an 
alien in the halls that ought to have been his own ? 
God alone knew. Was that dark and wasted 
soul, a prey to the never-dying fires of remorse 
even in this life—an infinite hell of regret? Or 
did nothing survive amidst the ruins of its dese- 
erated shrine but profound weariness and un- 
fathomable disgust for all things on earth or 
under the carth ?_ It was impossible to tell; that 
face, passionless because all passions had burnt 
themselves out in it, was utterly impenetrable, 
and revealed no more than the cold, gray ashes of 
an extinct fire which has consumed some dark 
state secret. 

The ten minutes were scarcely passed when Mr. 
Fiennes entered the room, looking high-bred and 
perfectly well-dressed, as usual, in spite of the 
haste he had made over his toilet affairs; for he 
did not deny to himself that he had a devouring 
curiosity to see this haughty and satanic kinsman 
of his, of whom he had heard and thought so 
much. 

There he stood in the lurid glow of the fire- 
light, which gleamed and flickered redly over the 
weirdly grotesque figures on the black carved 
chimney-piece — a fitting background against which 
his tall, dark figure stood out haughtily defined— 
the last descendant of a race of » se rg great 
even in this extreme of his misery, sublime in the 
majesty of his sinister splendor ; a fallen star that 
once illumined heaven, “un roi banni, superbe et 
solitaire.” 

Michael Fiennes advanced, with a pleasant smile 





of welcome lighting up his noble, handsome coun- 
tenance, and held out his hand; but Rakewell 
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drew himself haughtily up, and they stood con- | 
fronting each oth: r—those two men, the one, who, | 


in his noble beauty, was the sublime type of all 
goodness, and the other, who, in his saturnine 
majesty, was the type of all-evil. 

* T am so glad to see you at lust,” said Michael, 
who would not allow his generous hospitality to 
be chilled by his kinsman’s menacing aspect. “I 
was beginning to fear that I should never enjoy 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance.” 

Rakewell stared more haughtily still. 

“Oblige me by explaining yourself,” said he. 
“T do not understand you.” 

“ What!” said Mr. Fiennes, “ have you received 
no communication from my lawyers? Did they 
not send you here ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” answered Rakewell, coldly. 
“And permit me to remark, sir, that at present I! 
come and go where I please. I am not sent.’”’ 

“ Pardon me,” said Michael, with sweet for- 
bear ince, “if I have expressed myself badly. I 
begged my lawyers—who are also, I believe, your 
law yers—to give me their assistance in finding you, 
because I was told that you were in somewhat em- 
burrassed circumstances, and I hoped that you 
wouid allow me to put myself at your disposal.” 

“In what way, may I ask?’ said Rakewell, 
with impassible calmness. 

“Oh!” answered Michael, smiling, “ how can I 
express myself more clearly without 4 

“Without shocking my susceptibilities. 
net be alarmed, I have none.’’ 

“ Well, then, 1 hoped you would allow me to 
pay your debts,” answered Michael, “since you 
force me to speak with so much seemingly indeli- 
cate plainness.” 

“Indeed! You thought that I should accept 
charity,” returned Rakewell, perfectly unmoved ; 
“but you would have had to exercise it on rather 
an extensive scale, as 1 suppose I owe about a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. Happily I 
shall not put your charity to the test.” 

“ You persist in regarding all I say from an un- 
pleasant point of view,” answered Michael, still 
good-temperedly ; “* but all 1 can sayis that it will 
give me sincere pain if you do not permit me to 
serve you. Near kinsmen as we are, and the last 
descendants of an ancient race that is nearly ex- 
tinct, surely it is a natural desire on my part 
that we should be friends.” 

“No doubt extremely natural on your part,” 
retorted Rakewell, with a sneer, “ but also, no 
doubt, if I were to admit the claim of kinsmanship 
with all my xa¢erai relations, I should have a good 
many more, and some even nearer than yourself ; 
moreover, I have yet to learn that the descent of a 
family can be continued through bastards. Few 
races, I think, would become extinct if such was 
the case. For the rest, permit me to say that your 
efforts at friendliness are particularly offensive to 
me.”’ 

“Tn that case, perhaps you wiil permit me to 
ask for what purpose you entered my home ?” said 
Michael Fiennes, with a calmness that was almost 
terrible it was so great, although his beautiful 
dark eyes began to flash, “for I presume you will 
allow that this is my house ?” 

“ Certainly—that is soon told,” replied Rake- 
well, with mockery on his thin lips and menace in 
his gloomy eyes. ‘“ I am here because you happen 
to displease me. I have lately found that this 
world is too circumscribed in its dimensions to hold 
us both.; therefore, it is necessary to my comfort 
that one of us should leave it. Listen! You to 
my name, to which you had no more right than 
your groom ; you took my position in the world, my 
identity almost, my lands, my ancestors, my home, 
the inheritance of glory and renown that my fore- 
fathers won for me——”’ 

“Or, to put it in other words,” interrupted 
Michael Fiennes, wen § ‘you squandered your 
patrimony, you sold your birthright, you dragged 
your name through the foulest mire of the streets, 
and I came forward and saved the ancient home of 
our forefathers — yes, our forefathers, Rakewell 
Fiennes—from being devoured by vultures and 
carrion birds of every description.” 

Rakewell waved his handimperiously, and wenton 
again as if his cousin had not spoken: ‘ You took 
all this, I say, and I never betrayed you. I had 
spent my money, and had all the enjoyment I could 
out of this paltry life. I let my affairs go to the 
devil, or, rather, to you, de bon gré, and never said 
one word to let the world know that you were an 
arch-impostor, living along lie. What did I care 
whether you swindled a parcel of pig-headed, 
egotistical county families or not? You were 
nothing to me, and I was profoundly indifferent 
to everything concerning you. But the day came 
when you went a step too far—you took the 
woman I loved. You, who had robbed me of all 
I possessed, took her also; you stole her love 
which had been mine through all—through good 
report and evil report, until she saw you—and 
then I put forth my hand to crush you. But you 
have not been crushed; like the worm hewn in a 
hundred pieces you have reunited again. Folly 
and greediness and prudence, and the passion of a 
faithless woman, and the mammon-worship of a 
purblind, selfish, blundering world, have resusci- 
tated you. But this time I have come in person 
to call you to account. ‘This time, I swear to you, 
you shall not escape me !” 

‘“‘T certainly think you are mad!” said Michael 
Fiennes. “ Misfortune must have turned your 
brain!” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Rakewell, coolly. ‘ No doubt 
your father thought the husband of his mistress 
—your virtuous mother, I mean. mad, when the 
canny Scotchman declined to make his wife a 
widow, and give you the opportunity of being 
born, at least—if not begotten—in the holy estate 
of matrimony ; but, at least, you will confess that 
there must have been a method in his madness, 
since it had such an unpleasant influence on your 
honorable existence. And so there is in mine, 
although it is a different one.”’ 

“At present,’ said Mr. Fiennes, “ it appears to 
me that I have enjoyed enough of your society; 
and, while I have still sufficient command over my- 
self to resist the strong temptation I have to pick 
you up by the neck and fling you out of the window, 
as the quickest way of getting rid of such an 
impertinent visitor, I think we had better come to 
an understanding. Of course, you want satisfac- 
tion; and, if you don’t, I do.” 
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‘be our place of rendezvous, 








“ What sort of satisfaction f” sneered Rakewell. 
‘« The satisfaction of a law-court P’’ 

“Certainly not!” said Mr, Fiennes, baughtily, 
“Although a compatriot of your own, I have 
passed so little of my life in England, that T may 
be pardoned for not in all things agreeing with 
the habits of this country, and you must be aware 
that on the Continent we have other ways of sets 
tling points of honor.’’ ‘ i 

“1 am happy to see that your ideas accord with 
my own,” au Rakewell, bowing. ‘‘ You are, I 
am told,a dead shot; I, also, am sufficiently experi- 
enced to prevent you from having any scruples of 
conscience on that point. It only remains, there- 
fore, that we should decide upon the hour and the 
place of meeting, only I would suggest, for your 
sake, that our rendezvous should be fixed for some 
spot on the other side of the Channel. A duel here 
would raise half the county; tere it would cause 
little scandal, and be quickly hushed up.” 

“T accept your suggestions with thanks,” re- 
turned Michael, bowing in his turn. 

Rakewell Fiennes pondered for a moment, as if 
looking in his own mind for a suitable place. At 
last he said: ‘Do you know Pont-Niévre, in the 
Landes ?’ 

“No; but there is nothing to prevent me from 
searching the map and finding it out,’’ said 
Michael, 

“Tt is a little seaport amongst the dunes— 
scarcely more than a village—lonely and half dis- 
inhabited; it seems almost at the end of the 
world, ” replied Rakewell. ‘ We could not find a 
better spot for our purpese. ‘To the one who falls 
it can be little matter that his grave will be visited 
only by seagulls, and perhaps a solitary wolf if 
the Winter is particulary hard; while the one who 
survives can easily get away in a fishing-smack or 
a smuggling vessel,” 

‘Very well; then the only thing now to settle is 
what day.’’ 

“That I will leave to you,’ said Rakewell. 
“Doubtless you have affairs to manage —I have 
none.” 

“Thank you!” returned. Michael. ‘As you 
remark, I shall have much to set in order. To-day 
is the 24th, is it not? Well, then, let us say 
the 28th,” 

““Or—to provide against accidents, storms, the 
tides, or any unforeseen event—-let it be the 30th,” 
said Rakewell. 

“ Agreed.” 

“Then on the 30th, at sunset, I will meet you 
on the dunes, outside the town. Stay! the great 
sandstone rock called the ‘ Devil’s Landmark’ may 
It is about half an 
hour’s walk along the shore; any one will direct 
you to it, and no spot could be more solitary or 
secure from every chance of intrusion.”’ 

* At sunset, on the 30th, I will be there.” 

“‘ Without fail?’ 

“ Without fail,” said Mr. Fiennes, haughtily. 

“If on the 30th, then, you are not there at 
sunset, I shall wait until dusk; and, if the beacon- 
tire is lit on the quicksands to the north of Pont- 
Niévre without my receiving any intelligence of 
rou, I shall conclude that something extraordinary 

as happened and shall come in search of you.” 

“You will have no need to, for I shall be dead,” 
answered Mr. Fiennes. ‘ Nothing but that will 
prevent me from being there.” 

“ Then, av revoir till the 30th,’’ said Rakewell. 

“Au revoir,” said Mr. Fiennes—* or, adieu.” 

And then they parted. Ten minutes after 
Michael Fiennes was receiving his guests with a 
smiling face and his usual calm air of courtly 
hospitality. 

‘““My son,” said Lord Addingfield, drawing him 
aside—he always called him “ my son” now—“ I 
believe I have just seen the devil!’ 

“ Indeed!” returned Michael, laughing. “Iam 
not sure that I have not either. Ah, duke, here 
you are at last! Our number is complete, then. 
Allons! gentlemen, if you are ready the dinner is 
also.” 





CHAPTER XXXVII.— FAREWELL TO THE LUCK 
OF EDENHALL!” 


TP\HE huge log-fires roared and crackled up the 

cavernous chimneys in the great dining-room 
at Fiennes Court, where roystering cavaliers in 
days of yore hid sung and laughed, as they drained 
the ruby wine from tankard and wassail-bowl in 
Joyal toasts to their king and mistress. The wild 
ni-ht-winds howled dreanly without, whistling 
through the keyholes and rumbling in the corri- 
dors; the rain pattered against the window-panes, 
and the voice of the tempest shrieked abroad 
through the darkness; but within those thick oak 
doors, draped by their heavy pu rtiéres of crimson 
velvet, all was light and luxury and feasting. 
The antlered trophies of the chase, and the 
sombre Rembrandts, Murillos aud Wouvermanns 
upon the paneled walls had seldom looked down 
on a brighter scene, even in the olden days, when 
monarchs had graced the hospitable board with 
their royal presence. 

Perfectly bred French and Polish servants moved 
quietly about, with footsteps that made no sound 
on the luxurious Axminster carpets, handing round 
the thick and clear turtle, or dispensing fragrant 
punch to the guests, whose conversational efforts 
had, for the most part, given way to the claims of 
appetite during the first two courses; while Prout, 
in the height of his glory, majestic and dignified, 
superintended the wine department at the vast 
carved oak buffet, which groaned again with the 
weight of its priceless gold and silver plate; pon- 
derous salvers with historic legends in old English 
character, heirlooms in the family for hundreds 
of years; antique claret-jugs exquisitely chased, 
the works of the immortal Benvenuto Cellini; and 
monstrous wassuil-bowls embossed with ancient 
hunting-scenes, the gift of kings, in which punch, 
claret-cup, and Badminton succeeded each other as 
the dinner progressed. Everything that taste the 
most perfect could devise, or wealth the most pro- 
digal procure, had been done to make the banquet 
a princely one. A hundred wax-tapers in the mas- 
sive candelabra threw a brilliant yet chastened light 
over the splendidly appointed dinner-table, with its 
snowy damask—on which was blazoned the Fiennes 
arms—its lofty épergnes of waxy hot-house flowers, 
its glittering glass and priceless service of antique 
Sevres, more precious even than gold itself, the 
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gift—royal, indeed !—of the great Louis. Course 
succeeded course, and the aroma of rare wine 
mingled deliciously with the scent of costly exotics; 
the clatter of knives and forks had subsided, and 
the hum of conversation resounded on all sides, 
with occasional roars of laughter at some entendre 
double, or telling jokes uttered by tongues let 
loose by the juice of the grape and unrestrained by 
the presence of women. 

Captain O'Reilley, of course, was amongst the 
foremost of these. He had been making ‘devilish 
free with Mr. Fiennes’s claret” — as O’ Halloran 
remarked. ‘Nobody but Mr. Fiennes could a!- 
ford claret at five guineas a bottle; it was like 
drinking money!’—and was consequently in his 
most brilliant humor, telling his shadiest tales, 
embellished by jokes that sent his hearers into 
convulsions, and pointed by winks and nods suffi- 
ciently expressive, taking care, however, to keep 
out ot earshot of Mr. Fiennes, who had no more 
taste for ribaldry than he had for rats, and whose 
diy tone and chilling air had whilom often ex- 
tinguished the jack-o’: lantern spark of wit in 
Barney's choicest sallies. 

At last the dessert came on the table; and the 
vast expanse of cold mahogany, polished like a 
mirror, and laid bare, as in the good old days 
before Russian dinners were invented, reflected 
back glorious pyramids of luscious grape:, that 
almost rivuled in size the Canaanitish bunch of 
yore, with fragrant pines, peaches and nectarines 
from the Court conservatories, gigantic pears from 
Brookes’s, at twenty-four guineas a dozen, pretty 
little Mandarin oranges, marone glacées trom 
Marquis’s, West Indian fruits and ices, Italian 
conserves, and sugared cakes, gayly adorned with 
ribbons and flowers, tempting relics of the Venetian 
carnival, The gentlemen now began to divide into 
little groups, according to their fancy, to discuss 
the topics of the day, or subjects of personal 
interest, with their neighbors, over their port and 
claret, and floating scraps of conversation relating 
to horses, betting, women, town-scandals, news 
from Tattersall’s, politics and agriculture, crossed 
and recrossed each other in the air, heated with 
the fumes of wine and dinner, like a game of 
cross-questions and crooked answers. 

At the head of the table Lord Addingfield, the 
Duke of Kingstown and Mr. Northcote Smythe 
were gathered round their courtly host, arguing 
the Irish Church question with great warmth, 
while Mr. Fiennes demoustrated the paradoxical 
situation of Catholics in the country, who, while 
being essentially, and by the very nature of things, 
conservative, are yet compelled to support the 
Liberal faction in self-defense, thereby sacrificing 
their most cherished political opinions to the in- 
terests of their church. 

On the other side the Duc d’Q,: was listening 
gravely to the agricultural discourse of a neighbor- 
ing baronet, who was an enthusiastic farmer, and 
who was explaining the utility and manner of 
working the steam-plow. “ There’s nothing like 
‘em, your Grace—nothing. They'd do as much 
work in one day as you'd get done in a week by 
an ordinary plow. Besides, think of the wear 
and tear of horseflesh they save; and then they 
turn up the land as nothing else can, break it all 
into clods, with a furrow nearly three feet deep, 
’pon my soul! There was that ten-acre field of 
Tom Poynter's, the foulest piece of ground’’— 
and so on and soon. Then a scrap of conversa- 
tion anent a certuin scandalous elopement, which 
was the talk of all the clubs, fell on the ear. 

“Oh! yes, it is perfectly true; there is not a 
doubt of it,’ said Horatio Plunkett, who had 
brought the news down from town that afternoon. 
‘* Brabazon followed them to Paris, and was dolt 
enough to ask her to come back again for the 
sake of the children, as if the children —poor little 
devils ! -werent ten times better without such a 
mother !”’ 

“It was quite an old amour,’ said Captain 
Nie as af wonder if Kinlochlan will marry 
er?’ 

“Oh! yes; he says he shall, directly Brabazon 
gets a divorce. So she will be a countess with a 
rent-roll of fifty thousand a year, and in three 
years’ time people will receive her again; that’s 
how we reward virtue nowadays.” 

Little Father Molloy—who had got as far as 
ossible from the range of his host’s dark eyes, 
eing far more afraid of their disapproving scru- 

tiny than he was of his bishop’s —was amusing 
himself remarkably well at the bottom of the 
table, where he sat between two of his most ad- 
miring friends and compatriots, whose roars of 
laughter greeted the little priest’s shady stories, 
which almost rivaled those of Barney O’Reilley 
opposite, who was trying to outlie an Irish barrister 
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False Lives. 


THERE are people whose whole lives are lies from 
beginning to end; men who by dint of chicanery 
gain high places they are really unfitted to fill—who 
yet manage to hoodwink possible detractors, who 
suck the brains of their subordinates and strut he- 
fore their audience in borrowed plumes; others 
who, by dint of persistent hypéc:is , have put or 
the robe of godliness, which cloaks couduct system- 
atically immoral and unscrupulous. There are 
liars in every walk of life; such is the statesman 
who for power and the loaves and fishes of office 
pawns his convictions and forswears -his early 
creed; such the lawyer who lures on his client to 
litigation, even when tiiere is but a shadowy foun- 
dation for a case; such the doctor who fobs our 
fees and prescribes bread-pills for imaginary 
disease. Are women to be exonerated from the 
charge of lying? Guile and deceit are with many a 
woman her natural arms—weapons to which she 
instinctively has recourse, and which the training 
and education of her life have too often taught her 
to wield with consummate skill and effect. For 
wounding by half-statement, or staving off judgment 
‘by wily evasion of the exact and unembroidered 
truth, commend us to a waman's art. What is the 

ingly i t débutante who accepts with 





mt e 
pretty, blushing encouragement the attentions of an’ 


excellent but repulsive parti; what her mother, 
that intriguing chaperon, who with brazen effront- 
ery denies to the poor *‘ detrimental ’’ that he has 





touched her daughter's heart; what is the white- 
vailed bride who, throwing truth and constancy to 
the winds, jil's her first love and swears to honor 
and obey a man she secretly loathes; what is the 
wife who stoops to maintain questio: able relations 
wit! gallints whose very devotion is a stain upon the 
spotiess purity of her marriage-vows? Of atruth, it 
is a lying lie, and we who live it cannot hope to 
shake off easily an attribute we have inherited like 
original sin; our only consolation is that the offense 
is one of degree. We may, perhaps, take credit for 
the fact that untruthfulness of the basest, blackest 
sort is not a very prevai ing vice in the land. Itis 
not too much to claim for an English gentleman 
that he finds his face rather hot if he be forced to 
prevaricate, and that our highest praise for a loyal 
friend is the phrase, ‘‘ He never told a lie.” Yet 
the moment of trial comes to all; our code of 
honor, indeed, lays down that we must sometimes 
wander from the truth—we are supposed to lie to 
save a female reputation, we must lie sooner than 
betray the secret of a friend or State. But for one 
occasion upon which the sin is almost imperative 
there are thousands on which there can be no ex- 
cuse. And yet it is only an angel that could hope 
to keep his wings immaculate and pure. 





A New Patent Coin. 


LeTrers patent were recentiy issued to a Phila- 
delphian for an invention called galloid, which is an 
alloy of gold, silver and copper in the proporiion 
of one part of gold to twenty-four of silver and two 
and three-quarters of copper, and is supposed to be 
especially adapted for coin dollars and fractions of 
a dollar. The mean density of the metals is 10.685, 
and the alloy shows an increase in weight of about 
117 by a computation at the Mint Bureau. The 
dollar made of this alloy would be 258 grains, being 
equivalent to the old silver dollar of 412.8 grains 
and to the gold dollar of 23.8 grains, both as to 
standard and fineness. It is claimed for gal'oid, 
among its many acvantages for coin over the pre- 
sent silver d llars and lesser coins, that it is not 
liable to destruction by abrasion, and cannot be 
destroyed for gold leaf or the manufacture of 
jewelry ; and that it is smaller than silver coin and 
more convenient in size for commercial purprses 5 
that its density cannot be connteriaiiel by base 
metals; that it utilizes the silver production of the 
United States and increases our wealth on the basis 
of our own production of precious metals; that it 
is not corrosive, and is capable of a fine and endur- 
ing impression. Doctor Lindem inn says its intrinsic 
value for assay purposes is <uch that it could com- 
mand a premium of about three-fourths per centum 
above par in the London market. 





The Chinese Tea Trade. 


TuE statistics of the exports of tea from China to 
England and the United States during the *‘ season ”’ 
of 1876-77, ending with the llth of October last, 
have lately been published at Shanghai. The total 
of all kinds shipped to Great Britain from all 
Chinese ports was 123,437,691 lbs., of which 
4,446,154 lbs. were green teas. In the preced- 
ing season (1875-76) the total exportation was 
122,928,875 Ibs., of which 3,419,067 Ibs. were green 
teas. Thus, it appears that the trade in black tea 
has declined, while that in green tea has increased, 
a result which we need these fignres to bring to our 
notice. The exportation to the United States bears 
no comparison in the respect of quantity with that 
to the United Kingdom ; the total amount sent from 
all Chinese ports to the United States in the season 
of 1876-77 was 13,274,005 lbs., of which nearly halt 
was green tea, while in 1875-76 the exportation 
was 10,403,808 Ibs., of which more than half was 
green tea. The inference to be drawn,we suppose, 
is not that the Americans drink more green tea 
than black, but that they get their black tea chietly 
through English houses. 








Moonstroke. 

AN East Indian correspondent writes to Nature: 
There is a popular belief that it is dangerous to 
sleep in full moonshine, as it is supposed to produce 
some injurious effect called moonstroke. A clear 
sky admits of rapid radiation, and any person ex- 
posed to such radiation is sure to be chilled by 
rapid loss of heat. There is reason to believe that 
under the circumstances paralysis of one side of the 
face is sonietines likely to occur from chill, as one 
side of the face is more likely to be exposed to 
rapid radiation and consequent loss of its heat. 
This chill is more likely to occur when the sky is 
perfectly clear, and im a full moon. I have olten 
slept in the open air in India on a clear Summer 
night when there was no moon, and though the first 
part of the night may bave been hot, yet toward 2 
or 3 o’clock in the morning the chill had been so 
great that I have often been awakened by an ache 
in my forehead, which I have as often counteracted 
by wrapping a handkerchief round my head and 
drawing the blanket over my face. As the chill is 
likely to be greatest on a very clear night, and the 
clearest nights are likely to be those on which there 
ia a bright moonshine, it is very possible that neu- 
ralgia, paralysis or some other similar injury, caused 
by sleeping in the open air, has been attributed to 
the moon, when the proximate cause may really 
have been the chill. 





The Murder of Miss McCrae. 


Peruaps there is no event of Burgoyne’s whole 
campaign which did him so much damage as the 
murder of Miss McCrae, which was attributed to the 
savages under his command. Nevertheless, as 
originally demonstrated by William L. Stone, Miss 
McCrae was not killed by these, but by the Ameri- 
can troops. The Indians sent out to bring in this 
young lady and her mother had executed their 
charge in good faith, when they fell in with or 
raiher were pursued by a party of Americans be- 
longing to the command of Morgan Lewis, then 
m.jor, afterwards colonel and eventually a major- 
general, U.S, A., and Goveruor of this State. The 
Americans fired upon the Indians, anu a random 
shot killed Miss McCrae. Then the Indians, to 
secure some testimony to entitle them to the reward 
of their services as her escort into the British lines, 
scalped Miss McCrae, and carried this terrible 
evidence of what they considered the performance 
of their duty into the British camp. It is well 
known that her lover, David Jones, an American 
loyalist lieutenant, never blamed Burgoyne, and 
Governor Lewis, belore he died, told WL. Stone, 
Jr., the historian, in the presence of David Banks, in 
his noted law stationery and book store, that he was 
aware that it was the shots from the detachment 
under him that killed Miss McCrae. When, long 





afterwards, the young woman’s skeleton was ex- 


humed, her skull was found to be perfectly intact. 
There were no marks upon it of a mortal blow 
either from a temahawk or knife; in fact no indica- 
tion of any injury to the bone. Why Burgoyne 
allowed this mistake to pass without correction 1s 
unaccountable, unie<s with British superciliousness, 
he deemed the murder of a country girl «f no con- 
sequence. Still, Gates having used it as a strong 
weapon against him, the British must have been 
ignorant of the truth, or they would have used it as 
a counterblow against Gates. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Longest Bridge in the World.—The bridge now 
building over the River Tay, in Scotland, will be, it is 
said, the longest bridge yet built over a running stream. 
In form it is not unlike the letter S, It is to be 10,321 
feet in length, and the estimated cost is £220,000. 


Professor of Engineering in Columbia Coilege.— 
Professor Wm. P. Trowbridge, at one time a member 
of the United States Coast Survey, subsequently Pro- 
fessor at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale College, 
has been elected Professor of Engineering in the School 
of Mines, Columtfia College. Proiessor Trowbridge has 
had great experience both in the practice and in tho 
teaching of engineering, and will prove a valuable 
access:ou to the corps of Columbia College. 


Still Another Element.—A French chemist, M. Prat, 
announces the discovery of a metal closely resembling 
copper in some of its reactions, upon which he has confer- 
red the name of Lavees:um, in honor of the celebrated 
chemist Lavoisier. He tells us very little about it, and 
as the sume chemist once recounted rather marvelous 
stories about having been success‘ul in isolating fluerine, 
which operation nobody alter him has been able to re- 
peat, his new narrative about Lava@sium is received 
with some suspicion. Fears are entertained that the 
discoverer has been too hasty in naming his element, 
and that it will turn out to be copper after all. 


The Gauss Centennial.—The centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Carl Friedrich Gauss was celebrated with 
great ceremony at Gottingen, on April 30th, where the 
deceased was a professor of mathematics and astronomy 
for nearly fifty years. All of the foreign members of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences were invited to be present, 
and many of them responded. Delegates came from 
France, Italy, Russia and other countrics. It was 
expected that Professor Wohler would preside, but he 
declined on account of old age, and the duty devolved 
upon the Prorector of the University. No mathematician 
of greater celebrity than Gauss has lived since the time 
of Sir Isaac Newton. 


Do Swallows Hibernate. — The question whether 
swallows put themselves into a dormant state in sand- 
banks and thus pass the cold season of Winter in an un- 
conscious condition, has been revived in England, and 
the Duke of Argyle produces the testimony of his 
brother-in-law that on the occasion of a land-slide on the 
banks of a river near Teheran during Winter, vast num- 
bers of swallows were brought to light which were found 
to be warm and breathing, althousb dormant. On the 
other hard naturalists say that the bird migrates and 
dves not hibernate. The popular bel.ef is that they 
burrow in the mud or sand in Winter and revive in the 
Spring. The facts ought to be easily ascertained but for 
some reason they have not been. 


Newton’s Emulsion - Photographic Process. — Mr. 
Henry J. Newton, President of the American Photo- 
graphic Society, bas made an important improvementin 
the art of photography equally applicable to dry and wet 
plates. An emulsion of collodion is made, to which 
nitrate of silver is added in excess and the plate flowed 
in the dark—it can then be exposed while wet in the usual 
way, or can be dried and kept for months in a box 
ready for use on a journey, The development of the 
pictures varies somewhat from that pursued in the old 
collodion process, but is very simple. The time of ex- 
pesure is considerably diminished. Mr. Newton will 
soon publish full details of his discovery and hand it 
over for the benefit of amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. 


New Sources of Tannin.—Hemlock-bark has long 
been the chief source of supply for the acid required in 
the tanning of leather The bark was formerly cut 
from the trees and transported great distances to the 
places where it was required ; but at the present time 
an extract is made in the forests which avswers every 
purpose and obviates the necessity of transporting so 
much dead wood. It has been estimated that one cord 
of hemlock-bark produces one barrel of good tanning ex- 
tract, worth $20. It is now found that one cord of 
alder will yield the same amount, and one ton of sweet 
fern gives even a larger amount. In the New England 
States, where the fern grows in abundance, and where 
some of the wild weeds, such as the hard hack, also 
contains tannin, a new industry has sprung up for 
making extract, which proraises to prove profitable to 
those engaged in it, and valuable to other interests in 
the saving of bemlock ‘orests from utter destruction. 


An Elec‘ric Candle.—The difficulty with the electric 
light is the cost of the battery, the irregularity in the 
consumption of the carbon points, and the circumstance 
that each light must have a separate battery. M. 
Jablochkoff’s electric candle overcomes these difficulties 
in a very ingenious manner. He constructs an asbestos 
ferrule, to hold the two gas carbon rods inclosed in 
copper. Some insolating material, such as kaolin, is 
put between the rods. When the current passes, the 
arc is produced between the extremities of the carbon, 
and as these become consumed the light is gradually 
brought near to the reiractory substance. This non- 
conducting refractory substance is vaporized in propor- 
tion as the carbon points burn away, so that the latter 
are always kept at the right distance apart, just as they 
were originally adjusted. By using alternate currents 
the consumption of the carbons is made uniform. With 
the ordinary electric lamp, it is not possible to intro- 
duce more than one pair of carbons in the same circuit; 
but with the candle it is immaterial how many are 
placed in the same circuit, provided the battery is suffi- 
cievtly poweriul to transmit the curreut through all of 
them. The invention is highly commended in France. 


The Wheeler Surveys of the West.—The annual re- 
port of the surveys west of the one hundredth meridian, 
under the direction of Lreutenant Wheeler, United 
States Corps of Engineers, is now about ready to be 
issued. It will exhibit many interesting facts regarding 
the topography and resources of the regions examined 
in Colorado, New Mexico and California. By a new 
system of colors the irrigable, grazing, mineral and 
mountain sections of the whole region hitherto explored 
by the Wheeler expeditions, covering, since the yeur 
1869, nearly 400,000 square miles, wil! be distinctly 
indicated upon the atlas and maps, thus giving at a 
glance the mineral, agricultural and other resources of 
the coufttry for the use of the Government and the in- 
formation of proposed colonists. Tbe matured results 
of the survey are to be published in seven quarto vol- 
umes. Two of these, geology and zoology, have al- 
Teady appeared ; the third, paleontology, is nearly 
ready for distribution, and the others well advanced. 
If Congress makes adequate appropriations during the 
present session, parties will be put in the fleld early 
in the coming Spring, as skillful assistants, instruments 
and outfits are all at hand, ready to move at a moment's 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Tue relatives of Peter B. Brigham, who left 


three millions fur the sick and poor of Boston, are con- 
testing the will. 


Miss Puase Covzins has been chosen first 
Vice-President of the Association of the Alumni of the 
St. Louis Law School. 


Tue Rev. Joseph Cook, the noted preacher, was 
married to Miss Georgie Hemingway, in Fair Haven, 
Conn., on the 30th ult. 


Tue young and only daughter of United States 
Senator Jerome B. Chaffee, of Colorado, is to marry 
Dean Richmond, of Albany. 


Justice Fie.n’s circuit requires him to travel 
9,000 miles every year. The expense is borne by him- 
self, the judges not being allowed mileage. 


Tue “Benevolent Society” at Bucharest is 
under the patronage of Princess Elizabeth, who uses 
her necdle and scissors just like other people. 


Gov. Rick will tent on the old camp-ground at 
Bennington, Vt., with his stafl, August 15th, to be pre- 
sent at the celebration of the Battle of Bennington, 


An appeal is made through the London Times 
in behalf of an aged and destitute graudniece of Oliver 
Goldsmith. She is eighty seven, and in delicate health. 


Tue daughter of Mrs, Paran Stevens, of New 
York, who is now passing her second season in London, 
is about to marry Hon, Cornwallis Maudeson, the heir 
of Viscount Hawarden. 


Ir is again currently reported in London that 
Lord Lytton is about to resign the Viceroyship of India. 
Should he give up his almost regal position, Lord 
Beaconsfield will, for the third time, have this magnifi- 
cent piece of patronage in his hands. 


Dr. S. W. Wirttas is to be Chinese Professor 
at Yale, which, in adding to its Faculty an endowed 
professorship of the Chinese language and literature, 
tukes one more step in rivalry with Oxford. The de- 
partment thus becomes permanent in Yale. 


Miss Parke 7’. Perkins, who was crowned 
Queen of Love and Beauty at the Centennial tournament 
last September, was married at her residence in Buck- 
ingham County, Virginia, a few days ago, to Major W. 
W. Bentley, of Pulaski, in the same State. 


GrnenaL Cesnora is passing the Summer at 
the Delaware House, Lackawaxen, Pa, at the junction 
of the Delaware and Lackawaxen Rivers, and devoting 
himself to Oshing, rowing and driving. He expects to 
return to New York about the end of September. 


Joun Bricurt, the English statesmen, will un- 
cover a statue to Richard Cobden, at Bradford, during the 
present month, and a correspondent writes that it is 
not unlikely that this may be one of the last public 
events of his life, fur he lives under severe medical 
restraint. He is warned against hard work and great 
excitement. 


In regard to Herr Wagner’s visit to this 
country, Professor Bernays, of Munich, writes that the 
composer is already deep in the work of preparation, 
and is outlining the plan of the campaign as fast as he 
can. A year is the hmit avsigned to the visit. Pro- 
fessor Bernays states that no desire to reap a harvest of 
money, no hope of personal enrichment by the profits 
of his visit, animates Herr Wagner. 


Mr. Ronert W. Ocpen, of Warren County, 
Ky., left by will $110,000, to be devoted to educational 
purposes. The trustees met last week at Bowling Green, 
and determined to establish ‘*Ogden College” at that 
point. Only about $4,000 will be expended the first 
year. The college will commence its first session in 
September. The college property is yet to be bought or 
leased. 


Tue Italian public has been menaced with the 
loss of one of its ablest servants by the severe illness of 
Signor Mancini, the Minister of Justice. He has been 
recruiting at Naples, where the King offered him the use 
of one of the houses belonging to the Crown tor repose 
and cure. It is reported thut the health of the Minister 
is mending, and that be will be soon again at his work. 
The strain lately put upon the faculties for administra- 
tion of leading functionaries has made the public service 
anything else than a pastime. But in spite of it the 
crowd of those stung with an ambition for conspicuous 
place does not diminish. 


Maniropa has been enriched by the rg eno 
of an enterprising French Canadian named nglois. 
Having discovered, on reaching Crookston, Minnesota, 
that lumber was much cheaper there than at Winnipeg, 
he purchased all that be needed tor his house and out- 
buildings, made it into a raft, embarked his wife and 
family thereon and floated along Red River till he bad 
reached his destination, saving steamboat fare and 
freight and the difference of the price of the lumber. 
Arrived at St. Norbert be tied up his raft, left it in 
charge of his wife, sought out and pre empted a farm, 
aud then, like a man, proceeded to build up his house. 


Op Field Marshal Wrangel is within a few 
days of his death. He is senior of the German army and 
its second marshal, Priuce Frederick Charles created in 
1854, ranking him. He is now past ninety-four, and 
has for eighty-two years been on the army roll. At 
Waterloo, in 1815, be was made colonel. During the 
Austro-Prussian campaign of 1866 the old marshal wore 
for his sole decoration a golden horseshoe given him for 
good luck by the then Crown Princess. In 1870 he sent 
the most urgent of appeals to the King to be allowed to 
take the field and die with his armor on; but the King, 
while heaping honors upon him, refused this wish so 
dear to the old warrior’s heart, 


Tue Emperor Alexander travels in a carriage 
constructed especially for his accommodation. This car, 
thirty-six feet in length, is a moving palace ; there isa 
parlor, a bedroom and a dining-room, furnished w.th 
rare magnificence, and to it is adapted a system of 
wheels which enables it to pass upon any railway in 
Europe, whatever be the gauge. The imperial train is 
preceded by a pilot locomotive, on which is the director 
of the line. Thirty minutes behind foilows a second 
train, with engineers and workmen provided with 
everything necessary to repair the road in case of acci- 
dent. Twenty minutes after this are the coaches con- 
taining the imperial suite, and, lastly, at another inter- 
val of half an hour, comes the escort of three hundred 
soldiers. 

Tue Caxton celebration was opened in London 
on the 30th ult., at the Horticultural Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, by Mr. Gladstone. It is one of the most unique 
exhibitions ever held in the city. The collection is very 
remarkable, comprising the oldest existing English news- 
papers, some dating as far back as 1667, the wonderful 
Stevens collection of Bibles, and the finest collection of 
music in the world. Among other works is Charles L’s 
copy of Shakespeare, lent by Queen Victoria. In the 
Caxton room are 190 volumes from Caxton’s press, in- 
cluding ‘* Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers, 1477," 
the first book issued from Caxton’s press. There is also 
the “ Recuyell of the Histores of Troye, 1474,”’ the first 
book ever printed in English, and bought in 1812 for 
$5,000. The Emperor and Empress of Brazil wero 
among those present. 
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ACROSS THE ,CONTI 
NENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE 
EXCURSION To Tue PACIFIC. 


HICAGO, “the City on the 
Lake,” will never cease to be 
a marvel to the present generation. | 
Her wonderful development, in the | 
short space of forty years, from a 
small aggregation of balloon-shaped 
log-cabins to a city of 450,000 in- 
habitants, will not strike the aver- 
age visitor as forcibly as will the 
extraordinary obstacles encoun- 
tered and overcome. Quicksands 
are not favorable locations for 
houses, but here they have been 
made to pay tribute to the energy 
ofa great people. A river passing 
through the heart of a city may be, 
to a certain extent, an auxiliary in 
a commercial point of view, but the | 
many disadvantages of a sluggish 
stream may be seen ata glance. | 
Bridged above, and tunneled below, | 
with wide, lighted avenues for 
horseman or pedestrian, it becones 
a second Serpentine for the plea- 
sure-seeker, a never-failing anchor- > 
age for the white wings of com- 
merce, and a perpetual monument | 
of the scientific skill of the nine- | 
teenth century. Water, saturated 
with the accumulated abominations 
of a large city, and fragrant with | 
the odor of stale fish, is not seduc- 
tive, but here it served only to 
direct the minds of the citizens into 
other channels, and the result was 
the tunneling and tapping of a great 
inland sea, and a superabundant 
supply of pure, fresh and cool 
water, while the skill which directed 
the work, and the energy which 
wrought it to a completion, have become the admir- 
ation of two continents. Fire scourged the city 
—such fire as was never before known. Houses, 
blocks, entire sections melted away. ‘The wealth of a 
city’s busy lifetime was blotted out of existence in a 
moment; but, undismayed, this wonderful people lost 
no tiine in vain repinings, A few days were sufficient 
for organization, a few months for courageous efforts, 
and the city sprang anew from its ashes, like the fabu- 
lous phenix, grander, more beautiful, more durable than 
of old. Thus it will be seen that the destructive fury 
of the elements has but ministered to her growth and 
prosperity. 
Tue GRAND Paciric HOTEL. 


On leaving the Lake Shore terminus, the Grand Pacific 
Hotel looms up in its magnificent proportions, only a 
lock distant. The Post Office and Custom House build- 
ng, on which the Government is expending a mint of 
noney, is in process of erection, opposite the northern 
ront of the hotel. 

Entering the hotel, we find the office in a magnificent 
1all, one of the finest of the kind that we have seen in the 
Jnited States. Here we are met by the proprietors of 
his palatial house, and we are soon located in elegant 
partments. We have the quiet comfort and seclusion of 
ome, while we are regaled with whitefish from the 
ikes, shad from the Eastern rivers, green peas from 
Tew Orleans, asparagus from Memphis, and every 
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luxury that money and well-trained 
skill are able to procure. We take 
occasion to look into the internal 
economy of the establishment. We 
find that each guest on an average 
uses more than a dozen dishes for 
his dinner. Under these circum- 
stances the very scullery attains 
large proportions ; while many help- 
ers with ingenious appliances are 
employed in preparing the viands 
for the table. 

A special steam-engine operates 
the roasting-jack by which our 
meats are done -to a turn. Steam 
does the chief part of the wash- 
ing and ironing. Long, hot rollers 
calender the larger articles as they 
are originally done in the piece at 
the mills. The store-rooms, with 
ample supplies of the less perish- 
able articles of consumption; the 
fruit-room, with its uniform tem- 
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EXTERIOR OF THE GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL. 
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SCENE IN THE VESTIBULE AND OFFICE OF THE GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL, 
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perature of forty degrees; the 
butcher's shop, and all of the pri- 
vate offices of the establishment, 
strike us as singularly complete. 

Among items in the purveyor’s 
department that interest us, we find 
that in the last season 25,527 dozens 
of eggs, 31,488 pounds of butter, 
25,350 birds, and 10,220 boxes of 
berries were consumed in the esta- 
blishment. 

The office rotunda is seventy- 
five feet long, seventy feet wide, 
and it has a lofty frescoed ceiling. 
The dining-room is one hundred and 
twenty feet long by sixty feet wide, 
and twenty-one feet high, and it is 
embellished with elegant frescoes. 

While the materiais and mode of 
construction are intended to render 
the immense structure absolutely 
fire-proof, the no less important 
matter of a perfect supply of pure 
air has received the most careful at- 
tention. All parts of the building are kept free from 
the too common fumes of a hotel atmosphere by ven- 
tilating passages connecting with a large smokestack, 
which, being always in use, excites an ample circulation, 
while the arrangements are so nicely adjusted that 
strong and disagreeable drafts are entirely prevented. 

Chicago may well be proud of the Grand Pacific and 
other hotels. She undoubtedly surpasses in the safety, 
elegance and general excellency of her hotel accommo. 
dation. The prices at which these are afforded are also 
less, in proportion to quality, than in any other place 
with which we are acquainted ; and in respect of this im- 
portant matter at least, it is necessary that Eastern cities 
should look to their Jaurels if they do not wish to lose 
them. 

THE PHENIX CIty. 


It is now Friday, April 13th. Refreshed by well-earned 
repose, we set out to inspect the Phenix City of the 
Lakes. Some twenty years ago we visited Chicago for 
the first time. It was then the chief town of the far 
Northwest, but it is now an Eastern city with its own 
vessels plying directly to the ports of Europe. It then 
claimed some eighty thousand inhabitants. Repost says 
that these included the hotel arrivals of the year and the 
frogs that croaked in the vacant lots. It now claims, with 
more solid reason, half a million of people. Then the 
wet and springy prairie sod gave way under the feet 
iu many of the public streets; now it is paved with 
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wooden blocks, and its wide walks are covered 
with massive tables of granite and limestone. 
Its wooden pavements have become famous in 
New York and other American cities, and they 
have been tried in Europe. Nevertheless, these 
‘‘parallelopipedons”’ are scarcely a success even 
here. They are dirty and repulsive, like the fat 
fisherwoman who received this name from a 
ponderous wit, and they are prone to decay. Then 
they were raising the grade of the city streets out 
of the mud-swamp and prairie. The old Tremont 
House was standing upon a unique foundation of 
jack-screws supporting every brick of the huge 
superstructure. To every jack-screw there was a 
man-jack, and to the sound of a gong he gave one 
turn of the screw. Thus the house was lifted to the 
required position, while the guests came and de- 
parted, and the business proceeded as usual. Now 
the huge hotels of Chicago need no such enginery 
of elevation. Their foundations are well laid, with 
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THE WILSON SEWING-MACHINE 


no swamps around them, and their walls are built 
to stand the fiercest wars of the elements. Then 
the stores were chiefly wooden shanties; there 
Were very few good ones. Now the newsvender, 
cigar-dealer and barber are esconced between 
heavy brick walls, with plate-glass fronts and lofty 
ceilings, and each has his strong-room where he 
can deposit his ‘‘stamps”’ or coin in safety from 
thieves or fire. Then the stocks of the merchants 
were comparatively poor in quality and insignifi- 
cant in amount; now, in the magnificent establish- 
ments on State, Madison, Clark, and some other 
streets and avenues,the display of all kinds of goods, 
at wholesale or retail, will compare very well with 
Broadway and the chief business streets of New 
York. Then Chicago received in a year less than 
fifty thousand cattle, while she now receives over 
a million. Then she received less than two hun: 
dred thousand hogs in a year; now she receives 
in the same time over four millions. In both of these 
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CLARK STREET, LOOKING SOUTH FROM RANDOLPH STREET. 








BUILDING ON STATE STREET. 


lines the increase has been more than twenty-fold 
in number, and it is probably more than forty-fold 
in money value. Chicago now claims to have not 
only the largest live-stock market in the world, but 
the most perfectly arranged stock-yards and other 
facilities for carrying it on. The value of the cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs received for sale or tranship- 
ment in 1876 exceeded one hundred millions of 
dollars. An almost infinite variety of detail is re- 
quired in the arrangements to secure the comfort 
and good condition of so many animals, and conse- 
quently the best attainable profits to their owners. 
Yet the whole of this vast work is done by one 
organization—the Union Stock-yards Company— 
and their yardsand buildings cover 370 acres. They 
have become so famous, that intelligent strangers 
visiting the city would no more think of leaving with- 
out seeing them than of visiting Washington and not 
the Capitol, Rome and not the Coliseum, or Egypt 
and not the Pyramids. In the last Summer the 
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officers of the company increased their already 
enormous facilities by the construction of a new 
Exchange Building, 132 feet long and 50 feet wide. 
It is south of the Main Exchange, and is heated by 
steam. Twenty acres of first-class cattle-pens have 
been constructed, and ten acres of covered hog and 
sheep-pens. Six new scale-houses, four yard-oflices, 
and several other buildings, have been constructed, 
Five million feet of lumber have been consumed in 
repairing yards and in building twenty chutes. The 
yards contain 475 cattle-yards, 675 covered hog and 
sheep-pens, 375 chutes and pens, 15 corn cribs, 10 
hay-barns, several miles of macadamized streets 
and alleys, with a network of sewers and water- 
pipes. ‘Twenty-four miles of railroad-tracks, con- 
necting with the yards, are also owned by the 
company, and there are 100 frogs and switches. 
These stock-yards give employment to a vast 
number of men. Including the packing industries 
which they feed, the number may be set down at 
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ever one-sixth of the male adult poptilation of the 
city. Fortunately, their management has been so 
admirable as to provoke little controversy. Ther 
importance to the city cannot easily be overrated. 
They are very popular with the people, and every 
citizen of Chitago is justly proud of the unique 
suburb, where enterprising indu-try gathers the 
cattle frum ten thousand hills and a thousand 
mountains and plains—from the Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri; from Kansas and Nebraska; from 
Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and far-off Idaho; 
from Colorado, New Mexico and the distant Texan 
plains of the Rio Grande and the Gulf. 

We visit the waterworks of Chicago, and exam- 
ine them with especial care. They are unique and 
thoroughly interesting. Until within the last ten 
years, the city was supplied with water from wells 
and cisterns, and by pumping-works on the shore 
of the lake, near the odorous mouth of the river. 
Some of it was contaminated with foul matter. 
Some of it, purer than the rest, was filled with 
minute and innumerable fish. The finny tribe, 
stewed in the pot or boiled in the kettle, be- 
came in some sort ingredients in all the dishes and 
beverages of every repast. [ven the cows of the 
neighborhood were noted for the vast number of 
minnows in their milk, and the honest dairymen 
were in despair at the bad name given them by 
incredulous visitors who did not fully understand 
the circumstances and surroundings of the city. 
Lignor-dealers were in despair. Fish-spawn floated 
in the air. Itgot into casks and barrels and bottles, 
fn spite of all possible precautions. They hatched 
outin the strongest ol.! whiskies, and drank so much 
as sensibly to impair both quality and strength. 
It an Eastern guest ordered Veuve Cliquot with his 
dinner, landlord and waiters were in mortal dread 
lest a frog shonld jump out as the cork was ex- 
tracted. It was useless to make explanations, and 
the good name of Chicago was suff-ring. Then 
somebody conceived the happy idea of making a 
tunnel under the Lake, to the cold, deep waters 
where minnows and frogs would trouble no more. 
1¢ was begun where the main waterworks now 
stand, on the shore of the Lake. 

“The Crib,” a huge triple-walled coffer dam 
was built, floated two miles out, and sunk. Then 
a shaft and tunnel from ‘“‘ The Crib” met a tunnel 
from the shore, A lofty tower and huge steam- 
pumps were then erected at the shore-end of the 
tunnel. The water was lifted by the pumps to the 
standing main in the tower, and thence by hydro- 
static pressure it found it: way throngh all the 
service-pipes of the city. The capacity of these 
works was thirty-eight millions of gallons a day. 

A second tunnel has lately been added, and an- 
other tower built in a distant part of the city, the 
two being connected, and their united capacity 
one hundred and fifty millions of gallons per day. 
The total cost, with street main, buildings and all 
of the works complete, has been about eight mil- 
lions of dollars, The water-rents not only pay in- 
terest and expenses, but they support the Fire 
Depart: cnt and otherwise aid the finances of the 
city. 

The crooked little Chicago River gives some im- 
portant, as well as curious, features to the city. 
It has been dredged and dug out, and slips and 
cuts made, till it now affords a frontage for shipping 
of thirty-eight mi'es. It formerly flowed into the 
Lake, but by an immense outlay of time and money 
it has been connected with the Illinois River, and 
its headwaters deepened till it now flows with a 
steady current from the lake into that river, and 
thence through the Ohio and Mississippi to the 
Gulf. This is the first authentic instance of revers- 
ing the current of a river on a scale of such mag- 
nitude, 

The windings of the Chicago and its branches 
render many bridges necessary. These are all 
provided with draws for the shipping. They are 
consequently occasionally closed for vehicles and 
pedestrians alike. 

The go-ahead people of Chicago did not like these 
delays in locomotion, and encouraged by the suc- 
cess of their ‘‘ big bore’? under the lake, they con- 
structed two tunnels under the river-bed. Each 
has two passages for vehicles and one for pedes- 
trians, and by these the denizens get {rom one part 
of the city to another, while steamers and large 
sailing vessels are passing over their heads. These 
tunnels are dry and cool in Summer and warm in 
Winter, and they are so great a success that they 
will eventually be largely muitiplied in number. 

We find the majority ot the business blocks 
concentrated within half a mile of each other, 
commencing one street westward from the Lake, 
and a little south of the main Chicago River. Here 
are Wabash Avenue, State, Dearborn and Clark 
Streets, and Filth Avenue running parallel with 
the Lake front ; and transversely running east and 
west are Lake Randolph, Washington, Madison, 
Munroe and Adam Streets. On the whole, Clark 
Street is the finest of them all. Here are the 
publishing-houses of Jansen, McClury & Co. and 
of Kcime, Cooke & Co., and some fine art-galleries, 
and close by, in Randolph Street, is the large es- 
tablishment o! the Western News Company, through 
which our Western readers are supplied with the 
numerous perodicals emanating from the publishing- 
house of Frank Leslie. Thus, we find that Chicago 
is devoted to literature and art and the cultivation 
of the wsthetic, as well as to fashion and money- 
getting. Not only so, but it happens that our 
artist, in choosing a street view in Clark Street, 
has shown us that the West is rapidly coming to 
the foreground as a region of manu actures, and 
Chicago is certainly becoming very emiment in 
that line. The corner building in the engraving 
comprises the offices of the Wilson Sewing Machine 
Company, which may fai:ly be cited as an ex- 
ample of the enterprise and success of Chicago 
in the way of manufactures. In this building are 
set up and carefully tested all the Wilson machines 
sold and delivered in Clucago, while those shipped 
in large lots to the East, South, or the Pacific States 
and to foreign countries, are tested at the works, 
which are located in the neighborhood of the city, 
and where about 350 men are employed by the 
company. Besides the testing of machines, this 
building is used exclusively for the officers and 
sample-rooms of the company, which claims to do 
business in every State in the Union, and to have 
numerous branch-offices in this country and in 
Europe. 

It has b a ¢ ly received opinion of 
the public that the verges sewing-machine com- 
panies in the East have combined to keep these 
almost indispensable articles at extravagantly high 
prices. -This has undoubtedly done much to aid 
this enterprising Western company. their machines 
being much cheaper, and bearing the test of prac- 
tical use, ay well as obtaining medals in competi- 
tion with the others, They were success'‘ul at the 
Vienna International and at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tions in obtaining the highest prizes. The mach:ne 
uses faa threads and a reciprocating shutt'e, mak- 
Aig a strone yim, with both sides alike. The 
company was een eminently successful, and we 
trust that its competition in the future will be 
equally determined and persistent, that the mo- 

nopoly in sewing-machines may be definitely 
broken, aud the public so instructed in the facts 











of the case as to be able to buy the best machines 
in all parts of the country at reasonable pri-es, 

Having paid our respects to the public institu- 
tions and the business and manufacturing intere-ts 
of Chicago, we drive along the boulevards, in the 
parks and the residential portions of the city, and we 
are surprised at the number and ma:nificence of 
the mansions of Chicago. They, like the busine<s 
portion of the city, ha:e been built almost exclu- 
sively since the fire. The architects and their 
patrous have been bold innovators indeed, each 
trying some pet theory of his own as to style, 
methods, and materials of construction. Their 
experiments have been more success!ul than we 
should have expected. Co.ufert has seldom been 
sacrificed, and many of the residencesare very fine, 
but almost every one has some quizzical pecu- 
liarity that renders it quite unique. Among them 
we noticed especially those of Mr. Perry Smith and 
G. W. Pullman, of ‘Pullman Car’ fame. The 
latter is one of the finest to be found in any city. 
Tie house, conservatories, and grousd3 occupy a 
large block. Mr. Pullman can well afford> the 
luxurious ease which this palace invites apparently 
in vain. By his skill, industry, perseverance and 
honorable dealing, he has acquired great wealth, 
at the same time that he has conferred an enor 
mously greater aggregate of good upon the travel 
ing public. he Pullman Car Company, of which he is 
thepresident, has a capital of thirteen million dollars, 
and it is the owner of nearly eight hundred palace- 
cars running on the principal ruads of this country 
and Europe. Other evidences of remarkable success 
in well-meant endeavor abound in Chicago, but 
space and time forbid our dealing more fully with 
this great city at present. Itis well worthy both of a 
fuller and a more extended survey, and we must 
recur to the topic as opportunity serves and deul 
with it in an adequate manner, 








FUN. 


FRANCE has forty million hens, with only five 
million women to throw things at them. 


IF you want to teach a dog arithmetic, tie up one 
of his paws, and he will put down three and carry 
one every time. 

“THE Rhabdoskidopheros”’ is the name of a new 
style of umbrella. The advantage of it is that no- 
body can ask to borrow it. 

WHILE a compositor on the Montreal Witness was 
setting up an advertisement of. a lost canary a few 
days ago, the bird flew in at the office window. This 
shows the value of advertising. 


A LITTLE boy entered a fish market the other day, 
and seeing for the first time a pile of lobsters lying 
on the counter, looked intently at them for some 
time, when he exclaimed: “‘ By gracious! them’s 
the biggest grasshoppers I’ve ever scen.”’ 

A STRANGER arrived in St. Louis, took a look at 
the city and shot himself. In his pockets were 
found thirty-five cents and a stub of a lead pencil, 
which caused the coroner's jury to return a ver- 
dict: ‘‘ Chicago editor, couldn’t stand prosperity. 


A CERTAIN First Lord of the English Admiralty, on 
his first trip down the Thames in a rather leaky 
vessel observed the men working at the pumps. 
“Dear me!” he said, “I did not know you hada 
well on board, captain; but I am really very glad, 
as I do detest river-water.”’ 

** DON’T put too much confidence in alover’s vows 
and sighs,"’ said Mrs. Partington to her niece; ‘let 
him tell you that you have lips like strawberries 
and cream, cheeks liko a tarnation and eyes like an 
asterisk; but such things oftener come from a ten- 
der head than a tender heart."’ 

A ROME man has been questioning his son, who 
has just returned from an expensive school, and 
says the boy answers four questions out of flve cor- 
rectly in every branch of his studies. To four ques- 
tions out of five the boy says, ‘‘I don’t know,’’ and 
this answer is always a true one. Whenhe hazards 
any other it is apt to be wrong. ; 


LEAVEN. 

‘‘A LITTLE leaven leavens the whole Inmp”? is 
literally true, when you use the old reliable Royal 
Baking Powder; it is the strongest and purest 
powder in the world, and excels anything for 
making biscuits, cakes, all kinds of muffins, etc. 


‘SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


TuE ingenious ductrine propounded by Mr. Dar- 
win, the tireless investigator of nature and her 
laws, is as applicable in determ‘ning the fate of 
medicines as in that of the animal species. Every 
year new remedies are brought before the public, 
and are soon completely discarded as their sale 
rapidly decreases. Only those medicines which 
are best suited to the people’s wants survive the 
first test. If they ‘‘ are tried and found wanting ”’ 
in the merits which they are claimed to possess, no 
amount of advertising will make them popular. 
Of all the remedies ever introduced to the public 
none are so popular as Dr. Pierce’s Family Medi- 
cines. Their sale has steadily increased each year, 
and wholesale druggi-ts assert that the present 
demand for them is greater than ever before. If 
you would patronize medicines scientifically pre- 

ared, use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. Golden 
fedical Discovery is alterative, or blood-cleansing, 
and an uneqal cough remedy; Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, scarcely larger than mustard-seeds, con- 
stitute an agreeable and reliable physic; Favorite 
Prescription, a remedy for debilitated females; Ex- 
tract of Smart-Weed. a magical remedy for pain, 
bowel-complaints, and an uncqnaled liniment for 
both human and horse flesh; while his Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy is known the world over as the 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. They are sold 
by druggists. 


Iv 1s a well ascertained fact, resting on the 
experience of twenty years, that a course of 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters will put even a 
naturally feeble system in such a state of defense 
that it will be competent to resist the most preva- 
lent cause of disease, such as the malign influence 
of miasma, unwholesome water, excessive heat, 
damp, cold, sudden changes of temperature, etc. 


Tae Way T0 PReveNt WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION 
oF LIFE AND PROPERTY BY FIRE.—Place yuur build- 
ing in direct telegraphic communication with the 
Fire Department through the wires of the Automatic 
Signal Telegraph Company. The cost is compara- 
tively small. Insurance rates reduced ten per cent. 
on property thus protected. Office, 294 Broadway. 





For BreakFaSt many persons find coffee posi- 
lively injurious. Walter Baker & Co. prepare a 
** Breakfast Cocoa,’’ which preserves the nutritive 


portion of Cocoa, yet leaves ro sensation of heavi- | 
Highly recommended by physi- | 


ness after its use, 
cians, and sold by all grocers everywhere. 





ALL nervous, exhausting and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, 
simple and effective, and can be easily applied by 
the patient himself. Book, with full particalars, 
mailed free. Address, PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A CORRESPONDENT says: ‘If you are to visit 
Bgston, do not fail to stop at its famous new hotel, 
the Brunswick. Here you will find a vast hotel 
palace, patronized liberally by the best classes ; 
and while it has always a large number of guests, 
so perfect is the management that the quiet air of 
a private home pervades throughout the house. 





Wut savings institutions are reducing their 
rate of interest, people with small means desirous 
of making investments for short periods and at 
the lowest possible risks, will be pleased with 
the novel scheme inaugurated by the Banking 
and Commission House of Beadley & Co., No. 
40 Broad Street, New York City. Operations are 
carried on by forming combinations of capital at 
regular intervals, enabling subscribers to invest 
an amount as low as five dollars and as high as they 
wish. The aggregation of profits in thirty days is 
thus unusually large, considering the small admiss- 
ible subscriptions. ‘Ihere is no plan of a specula- 
tive character now before the public possessing 
such great simplicity or guaranteeing such large re- 
turns from smali investments, and, considering all 
existing plans, we can unhesitatingly recommend 
the firm of Beadley & Co. to our readers as one of 
the most reliable houses for the investment of small 
sums. The business of the firm is in the hands of a 
gentleman having unusual facilities for ages | 
money in the most advantageous channels, and 
every condition is most favorable to those desirous 
of speculating in stocks. Their circulars giving a 
full exp'anation will be furnished on application at 
their office, 40 Broad Street, New York. 





Removal,—Franklin & Co., of Union Square, have 
removed their business to Fifth Avenue and 21st Street. 


Vanity Fair—for Mcerschaums and Cigarettes, 
Does not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


Shoes=Good Wearing, Easy Fitting— 
with style and low price combined. Evc&ne Ferris & 
Son, 81 Nassau Street, 

Keep your Bird in health and song by using 
SINGER PATENT GRAVEL Paper. For sale by all druggists 
and bird-dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie, Esq., of the ‘Illustrated 
Weekly,” says: ‘For some time past I have been 
using Dburxetr’s Cocoarne, and think it far preferable to 
anything I have ever used for the hair.” 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Axtnoxy & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. !hoto-I.antern 
Slides a spevialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials) Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 





To Consumptives 


AND 


Invalids. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE of 
LIME AND SODA will promptly and radically 
cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its develop- 
ment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened attack. 
For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GEN- 
ERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROSTRATION, DYS- 
PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS OF VIGOR and 
APPETITE, and all diseases arising from POVERTY 
OF THE BLOOD, WINCHESTER'’S HYPU- 
PHOSVHIT« OF LIME AND SODA IS A 
SPECIFIC, being uncqualed as a VITALIZING TONIC 
and BRAIN, NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 

From $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., N.Y. 











THE TIFFANY REFRIGERATOR CAR 


This important and triumphant inventiop has already 
so far revolutionized American commerce as to enable the 
producers of PERISHABLE ARTICLES to transport their com- 
modities across the who!e Continent without the slightest 
risk {rom even the hottest or the coldest weather. Fresh 
meat, iruit, vegetables, and dairy produce, are conveyed 
thousands of miles by it without suffering to the value of 
one cent,as may be infeired from the fact that strawberries 
have been preserved perfectly fresh in it for the space of 
eight weeks. In sie and appearance this car is like the 
ordinary freight-car. In construction it is rendered im- 
pervious to outside temperature by dead:air spaces be- 
tween the three partitions of wood, which are lined with 
carpet or felt paper. 

An ice-box on the top runs the who!e length of the car, 
and can be filled without disturbing the freight. The 
air allowed to enter is reduced to the proper temperature 
by passing through the ventilator under the ice in tubes, 
while the warm and impure air is forced through pipes 
that run through the rafters supporting the cei ing. 

This peculiar construction is especially valuable, as 
insuring safety in transmission in both hot and cold 
weather the experiment proving that, with the temper- 
ature at 30 degrees below zero, and the car standing still 
for fifty-two hours, the freight will remain unaffected. 


TIFFANY REFRIGERATOR CAR CO., 


74 WASHINGTON SrReEt, Cuicaco, IL. 


OMETHING NEW.—Credit Checks for business 
men. A great saving of time, labor, and expense in 
BOOK-KEEPING. Send $: for 100 Assorted CHECKS, 
or write for Samples and Particulars. 
A B. WUOD, 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 








LEADING 
Mercantile Houses of New York. 


Printing Inks and Materials. 
G EO. MATHER’S SONS, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW 
W YOR. Printing Inks. This paper is printed 
with our Pictorial Cut Ink. 





AMES CONNER’S SONS, PRINTERS’ FURNISHING 
» WAREHOUSE, 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street (corner 
of Reade and Duane Streets), New York. 


Housefurnishing Goods. 


Oar; GLASS, CUTLERY, silverware, Refrigerators, 

and all Hou~e Furnishing Goods. E. D. Bassford’s, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List free. : 


BLOOWM’S 


POPULAR 


FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
338 & 340 BOWERY. 


CHILDREN’S & INFANTS’ 
WARDROBES. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
FANS, Ete. 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, HATS, BONNETS, Eto. 











LADIES’, GOMPLETE 


LACES, 


aa- Samples and Catalogues sent on application. 


wADIES Elegant .Im- 
tation BOSE CORAL 
SET, Breastpin and 
Pendant Drops, Sent 
Postpaid to any Reader 
cf this Paper for 25 cents 
Tiree Sets for 50 cents. 
Iu Currency or Stamps. 


t.Aé THOMSON, 
Glinton Place, New York 


LADY INTRODUCERS WANTED 


for our Rubber Fancy Goods for Ladics’ and Children’s 
wear. Ladies’ Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Breast Pads, the 
La Verle Shields, Baby Diapers, Child’s Bibs, Curlers and 
Crimpers, Bed Sheets, Crib Covers, etc. Agents can real- 
ize verv handsome profits by introducing our popular and 
fast-selling household necessities required in every family. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Ia PeRLe Rvusper Co., 

90 Chambers St., N. Y. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS. 


















Self-Inking, only $14. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self Ink- 
” ing, from +27 to $60; will do the 
work of a $250 l’ress. Presses irom 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CUR- 
TIS & MITCHE!.L, 15 Federai St., 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 





NEW PRINCIPLE OF REFRIGERATION. 


“ Whitson” “Refrigerator. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
NO. 824 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and Tan. 

‘he only reliable care 
is PERRY’s MOTH & 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on_ the 
Face, Blackheads or_Flesh- 
worms, use PERRY’S 
COMEDONE AND PI\- 
PL+« REMEDY, aninfulli- 
ble Skin Medicine; or consult 
Dr. B. C, Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Strect, N.Y. Both these 
medicines are sold by Druggists. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great perscription for Epilep-y having 
now been tested in over 10,000 cases without failure, he 
has made up his mind to make the ingredients known to 
all sufferers free of charge. Address, Dr. O, PuELrs 
Browy, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


JOH HOLLAND’sS 
GOLD PENS 

















the Judges on Awards, for 
“ superior elasticity und general excellence.” If not sold by your 
Stationer, send for Illustrated Price-List 10 the 
Manufactory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


KEEP’S CUSTOM. SHIRTS Made to Measure, 
Sins very best, 6 for a0. Uh ot rep everywhere. 

Keeps Patent Partly Made Dress, Shirts, 

he very best. 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 

An elegant set of Gold-plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half-dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at small ion on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 163 Mercer Street, N.Y 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


iMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 











TIN-PLATE, 





~KINGSFORD’S 


Oswe 


thatcinjure 








Jury 21, 18%.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








RUSSIAN-TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Streot. 


HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 
the city. They contain the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction. procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect; the 7urkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
w hole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensa- 
tions produced are of 30 pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
7A. M.:to9 P, M., and on SUNDAYS 
to 12 M 
DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9 A.M. tol P. M. 


From from 7 A.M 





HAND, FOOT & POWER 
OVELT 


Printing Press. 
Highest Centennial Award. 
Prices, from, $5. to $150.09 
Does work equalio hi~ Nest cost presses, 
ENJ,. O. WOODS & 
es, Cuts, Tone Cases, | &e. 

49 Fedcral’ 8t., } 3 1 Bare’ry St.» 
RFS BOSTON, NEW YoRK, 

SEND STAMP POR CATALOGUE 


EXTRAORDINARY, | With engravings; price, $1 













Gold Mvdal has been award 
Manuea TORY 01 k Wor ¢ Reonircr Ens, 


? | Contains, also, fifty original 
WONDERFUL 
ed the author. Descriptive 
circulars sentfree. A:idress, 

ie sighs th 


prescriptions for prevailing 
| diseases, each worth ten 
times the price of the book. 
AND VALUABLE 
Dr. W. H. PARKER, No. 
MEDICAL WORK, |Buiaucn sircct, Boston. 
BLOODS PATENT HELIX: NEEDLES: 
PATENT cto STUCK v 
HELIX.EYEDeyes aus UTTING T 9 
THE FINEST NEEDLE IN-THE WORLD 
> NEEDLE IS IN THE CENTRE 
( ELASTICITY 


solo. sy aursRESPECTABLE JOBBERS 
0 RET S4a8 TH. GHO UFYHE He 


THE LARGEST POR} g 


55. CANAL ‘st. NaY. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Drawings Every 15 Days. 
25,000 TICKETS, 787 PRIZES OF THE VALUE 
OF $750 


, 5 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
11 Wall Street, N. Y. 








Address, 





INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 










Send for 
Circular to 





EAUTIES OF THE STAGE AND THEATRICAL 
P SKETCH BOOK—Contains Twenty-nine Portriits of 
Celebrated Actresses ; also, Sketches of their Lives. 
The following are some of the Portraits: MISS FANNY 
DAVENPORT, AGNES ETHEL, MARIE AIMEE, PAU- 
LINE MARKHAM, LYDIA THOMPSON CHRISTINE 
NILLSON, ADELINA PATTI, Etc. The Portraits are 
printed in the finest. style. The above book will be sent 
to any address, on receipt of 25c. in currency or postage 
stamps. M. J. IVERS, 105 Fulton St., New York. 


SUFFERERS 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & 


THE ORIENTAL SECRET SHOULD BE KNOWN to 
all who wish to gain unalloyed + o-oo None can re- 
sist its magnetic intluence. Price. Secured by copy- 
right. Beware of imitations. york. 2s 
JOHN FRANCIS AYRES, M 





from Nervovs Dssirity, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free, 
& CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Boston, Mass. 








Agents Wanted. 


—— — — — — —— eee 





eo 


$10 to $25 


and Chromo Cards. 
aid for 85 cents. 
. H. BUFFORD’S 





a day sure made by Agents sell- 

ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
325 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
Illustrated catalogue free, 

SONS, BOSTON. [Established 1830. 





T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 


Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 
350 4 MONTH.—aAgents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. . One sample 


free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$552 $77 
GAL. Bg eens 


amples of goods never 
before introduced FREE. Hot:l and traveling expenses 
paid, Address, J. © 


©. TYNER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa 


THE PATENT TIDY FASTENER, ™s/ 


Tebvet. ell colors; a set See ~ every reader for 
age. Agents w want 
SIstPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt St. New York. 








A WEEK to Agents. $10 Outfit Free. 
Pp. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 














Save the Children! 
Prevents Debilitating 
Sweats. 

A Relief and a Luxury 

r all. 
Agents Wanted 


117 Fulton St., 








Now York. 
F.J.Kaldenberg 
Received the only prize 


awarded by the International 
Jury tor American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An unrivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
etc., always on hand, 
Factory and Wareroom, 117 Fulton Street. 
(6 Astor Ilouse, Broadway, ) 
Branch Stores } and 
71 Nassau Street, 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Kentucky Cash Distribution Co 


Authorized by an Act of the Legislature for the support 
of the City Scnoo, or FRANKFORT will positively have 
their second Drawing in the City of LOUISVILLE, Ky., 


On AUG. 380th. 1877, 
Or Money will be Refunded. 
$310,000 Cash in PRIZES. 


Farmers’ & Drovers’ Bank, Louisville, Ky., Treas. 


THE PUBLIC IS RESPECTFULLY NOTIFIED that in conse- 
quence ,of the precedent established by the former Com- 
puny and not wishing to make a scaled or fractional 
Drawing, the management have made a short postpone- 
ment of sixty days. While regretting to ask the indulg- 
ence of their patrons even for this short period, it is on 
their account that this postponement is made, as many 
have expressed their wishes that this Drawing should be 
a full one, 

The Company is pleased to announce that the Courts of 
Kentucky have decided that the charter under which 
their distributions take p'ace is 


LEGAL BEYOND QUESTION. 





New York. 





Hence, sustained by law and the receipts being most 
encouraging, the management emphatically state that 


this Drawing will positively take place on August 30th, 
Or, MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED IN FULL. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 





1 Prize of.. ‘4 -~ 000 , 20 Prizes of $1,000 ea. 20,000 
1 Prize of............25,000 | 40 Prizes of $400 ca.20 000 
D Prise Of. .ccciccccse 15 ».000 | 100 Prizes of $200 ea. 20 000 


1 Prize Of..... eee 10,000 
8 Prizes of $5,000 ea.15. 000 | 500 Prizes of $50 ca.25,000 
5 Prizes of $2,000 ca.10,000 | 6,000 Prizes of $10 ea.6),000 
6972 Cash Prizes amounting to $310,000. 
WHOLE TICKETS, $10; HAI.VES, $5; QUARTERS, $2.50. 
11 Tickets, $100; 3314 Tickets, $300; 5634 Tickets. $5090. 


Remittances can be made by Mail, Express, Draft, Post 
Office Order, or Registered Leiter, made payable to G. W. 
Barrow & Co. 

All communications connected with the Distribution, 
or orders for Tickets, and applications of Age ts to sell 
Tickets, should be addressed to 


Cc. W. BARROW & CO. 


General Managers, 


800 Prizes of $100 ea.30 000 





Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Gen’l Eastern Agents, 
Remember August 80th. No time for delay now. 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 





Tue Latest Stytes Just ReceEtvep From Paris, 


AND PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 


IN 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal. 





SACQUES, PROMENADE COSTUMES, CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 


Summer Styles. 





“WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING.” 


Also, an intensely interesting Serial Story, entitled 


“THE SIN OF 


Each } 


A LIFETIME.” 


Namber contains more Fashion Matter than any other paper published in this country, in addition to which 


there are Short Stories, Poems, Items of Interest, Gossip, Sparks of Mirth, 
and amusing cartoons upon the follies 
of the day. 


HUSBANDs, BUY IT FOR YOUR WIVES. 


For sale by all News —, 10 cents WOCnty 5 ; Or, send 10 cents to our address, and you will receive a copy by 
returo mail 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, Wew Work. 





Hrank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 


Spleondidly Tllustrated, 


Universally admitted to be one of the Cheapest, 


Most Attractive and 


Entertaining Publications of the day, is ready for 
delivery with the following 


CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


The Turks in Europe. By Byron A. Brooks, A.M. 
Poem: |theCrystal City. By the Rev. 8. Miller Hageman. 
The Climbing Crab.—The Albatross. 

Richmuth and Aducht. A Story of Cologne. By 
Ella T, Disosway. 

The Flower Garden.—The White-tipped Humming.-bird. 

Alpha and Omega. By the Rev. G. Flavel Humphreys. 

The Shepherd’s Dog. 

The Ma‘d of Chios.—Poem: Up the Mountain. By 
Th mas W. Knox.—The Gospel among Paris Work- 
men. 

Poem: Persian Story. —Misspent Evenings.—An Example 
for Girls. —A Strange Story. 

The V'elor Japonicum.—The Pipe Fish. 

Stories from the Talmud and other Jewish Sources. 
Translated by Mrs Rosalie Kaufman. 

The Campani.e —Jayanese Mushrooms, 

A Lion Hunt in Africa, 

Th. Sickle Biil.—Genius in Jail. By Frederick Saunders. 

The Horrors of War.—The Moslem Maiden. 

St. Paul a Vhilosopher.—By Bishop Wightman. 
tinued from July Number. 

A Dog ot Unusual Resources, 

Alypius of Tagaste By Mrs. Webb. 

The Children’s Sunday. By Margaret Sangster. 

Shakespeare Memoria!l.—The Great Harpy Eagle. 

My Experience with Ourang-outangs. By Professor 
Austin. 

Divine Protection.—The Pvthon and the Tiger. 

Poem: The Victor. By Julia Elizabeth Young.—Mu- 
rillo.—The Number Seven 

Poem: Feed My Lambs. By Mrs. Martin. —Fragments 
from Vinet. Translated by J. E, Rankin, D.D. 

Home of the Stag. —Don’t Write There. 

The Honey Bee. By Margaret P. Janes. 

Poem: Faith. By the Rev. George Gibso» .—Fnriching 

the Vatican.— Poem: 

Grotto of the Huguenots. 


Miss 


Con- 


The 





| Editor's Library Table. 
t. 


The Castle of Rheinstein. 

Poem: The Great Iron Cyclops. By James McCarroll. 

The Home Pulpit. Christianity Confronting Frivolous 
Skepticism. By the Editor, 

Poem: Lines from a Mo:her with a Bible to her Son.— 
The Brimham Rocks.—The Church of St. Pantaleon, 
Troyes, 

How to get Good by coming to Church. 

Inierior of a Laotian Pagoda.—Joseph Cook in one of his 
Lectures ete. 

The Prayer Meeting. 

The Studious Maiden: 

The Little Goatherd. 

The Invalid’s Portion. 

Lost in the Snow. 

Storks. By E!mer Lynnde. 

Adventure with a Bear. 

Robbers in Mid Air.—Tempest and Flood. 

History of a Hymn. 

Off for School.—August: A Sonnet. By Sallie A. Breck.— 
Equine Sagacity.—Lake Life in Mexico. 

Charity of Chiidren. 

How the D aks receive Honored Guests. 

The Roman Forum.—The Three Friends of Man.—The 
Efficacy of Brevity. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children 

The Flower Girl. 

Little Johnny Green’s First Experiment on Stilts, 

A Time to Laugh.—At Home and Abroad. 

Missions. 

Y M. C. A—Sunday-schools. —Unto Him, 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Editor’s Note Book.—Editor’s Letter Book. —Standing 
Answers to Correspondents, 


Augi 





Our Best. By George Birdseye, , Music: Persistent Pr ayer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Constautinople, 

Map of Turkish Empire. 

Portrait: Abdul Hamid, Present Sultan of Turkey. 
Wayside Fountain at Constantinople, 
Turkish Bank-note. 

Interior of the °.osque of Achmed, Constantinople. 
Turkish Lady and Gentleman. 

Palace of the Khans. 

Cemetery at Constantinople 

Outdoor Costume of a Turkish Lady. 
Hammal, or Turkish Porter. 
Punishment in a Turkish School. 
Khan, or Oriental Lodging-louse, 
Tomb of the Pervishes at Scutari. 
Gardens at Constantinople. 

Turkish Letter-writer. 

Princess of Montenegro. 

Turkish Recept on 

Turkish Fiute-plaver. 

The Climbing Crab. 

The Albatross. 

Tomb of the Three Kings, Cologne, 
The Fiower Garden. 

White-tipped Humming-birds. 

The Shepherd's Dog. 

The Maid of Chios. 

The Pelor Japonicum. 

The Pi; e Fish. 

Death of Abel. 

Parable of the Sowcr. 

The Campanile. 

The Sickle Bill. 

A Lion Hunt in Africa 

The Horrors of War. 

The Moslem Maiden. 

A Dog of Unusual Resources. 

Sophis is Requested to Undertake an Important Mission. 
The Memnon. 

Ruins of Thebes, 

Sermons in Stones. 

Beneath the Shadow of the Sphinx. 
The Great Harpy Eagle. 

Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 





This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold 
now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the 


| 


| 









Ourang-outangs 

sie-sed are the Poor in Spirit Illuminated Text 
The lyt:on and the Tiger. 

The Holy Family. By Murillo. 
The Home of the Stag 

The Apiary. 

Funeral of the Bee. 

Hiving the Swarm. 

Beehive. 

Wild ces’ Nest. 

A Thoughtful Studen it 
Wood-boring Bees’ Nest. 


Cave near the Village of Mas D’Asile. 
The Castle of Rheinstein. 
The Great Iron C 
Gold Mask Taken from a Mummy, ete. 
Paul’s Defense. 

The Brimbam Rocks, Yorkshire, England. 
The Church of St. Pantaleon, Troyes, 

The Three Sisters. 

Interior of a Laotian Pagoda, 

rhe Studious Maiden. 

The Little Goatherd. 

Patience. 

Lost in the Snow. 

Unvailing the Halleck Statue, 

The Stork. 

Adventure with a Bear. 

The Robbers in Mid Air. 

Tempest and Flood. 

Off for Sehoul. 

Equine Sagacity. 

Lake Life in Mexico. 

The Charity of Children. 

How the Dyaks receive Honored Guests. 
The Thre? Friends of Man. 

The Roman Forum. 

The Flower Girl. 

The Long Sermon. 

Little Johnny Green's First Experiment on Stilts. 
lortrait: Rey. Wil iam H. Clarke. 

St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, Georgia. 
Consccration of Bishop 8 at Calcutta, 


ve ops. 


on the general public, 
New World. 


that it may 
It numbers among its con- 


tr.butors some of the ab.est writers, lay and clevical, on either side of the Atlantic ; and is so perfect in all its 
departmenis as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, 


instructive sketches, religious 


topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


The “SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


=”? is published at the unusually low subscription price of 


$3 a Year, or 25 Cents a Copy, 


And will be forwarded at these rates free of postage to any address. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York City. 








A Special Offer 


TO THE READERS 


OF THIS PAPER. 


A Genuine Swiss Magnetic Time- 
Keeper, a perfect Gem for itverybody desiring 
a rellenie /ime-Piece, and also a superior Com- 
pass, usual watch size, steel works, = crystal, 
all in a superb Oroide Hunting-C oh is warranted 
to denote correct time, and keep in order for two 
years—Perfection guaranteed—will be Given 
away to every patron of this paper as a Free 


Cur our rns Covrox axp Matt 1. 





COUPON. 

On receipt of this Coupon and 50 cents to 
pay for packing, boxing and mailing charges, 
We promise to send each patron of this paper a 
Genuine Swiss MAGNETIC TimE-KEEPER. 

Address, Magnetic Watch Co., 
ASHLAND, MASS. 
tennis is Your ONLY OPPORTUNITY to ob- 


n this utiful premium, " 
This offer will Gold ceed Ena 50 = depts: 
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MIXED CARDS, with name, for 10c. and stamp. 

Agents outfit 10¢. DOWD & Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Fancy Cards, no two alike, with name, 10¢. post- 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Box 50, Nassau, 











Mixed Cards with name, 10cts. Samples for 3 ct. 
stamp. J. MixkLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





EL eae OfSes no two alike, with name, 10 cts 
post-paid. G. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





PIUM 


© Habit Cured. 

A CERTAIN & SURE CURE, 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
MRS. J. A, DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 

Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. & B. Collins.) 


RINTING . 


PRESSES Base. cpmere, 83 to 
Large Illustrated Catalogue f t 8 Self. 
wwo stamps. J. COOK 








THE VicToOx. 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
20. 
0. 

&CO., Mtr" * poh se'ulortion, ct. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 


No. 12 East 47th Street arid 62 West 12th Strreer, 


Kindergarten attached to cach School 
12 East 47th Street. 


RESCO sTENCILS.—£legant Designs, cheapest 
in the world. Send for pnice-list. Agents wanted. 
J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 East Tu -oty eighth St., N. 


MIXED CARDS, Damask 
naine printed nall for 1Octs 
cts. Addrez 8, 
5 FINE. CARDS—Damask. Repp. etc., with name on 
all, inc. F.C. Lymay. x. Clintonville, Conn. 
Notions. 80-pagé Catalogues 
Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 





Omnibus from 








‘p. Granite, Etc. with 
ind stamp. Outfit, 25 
ANTON BROS Clintonville, @onn. 














Novelties 


TRIX, to Agents. 
2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 16 
cts., postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


9 FANCY CAKDS, all styles, with name, 10c., post 


paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
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Grand Union Hotel 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The LARGEST and MOST ELEGANTLY-APPOINTED 
SUMMER HOTEL in the WORLD, IS NOW OPEN 
for RECEPTION of GUESTS. 














E. D, Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y, 


China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, Silver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose 8c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefully 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BASS- 
. Coorer Inst., New York. 















v 744 octave, fine rosewood case (not used 
over six months), only $130; cost owner 
~ 


_ $650. New Grand, Square and Upright 
- Pianos at wholesale, Great bargains. 
N Nearly new, 4 sets reeds, 12 stops, sub- 
OR A bass, octave coupler, beautiful solo stop, 
portunities, Best offer ever given by anv manufacturer. 
New Beatty instruments ready. Sent on 5 to 15 days’ test 
trial. Money refunded and freight paid both ways if un- 
satisfactory. Agents wanted. Liberal discounts to 
Teachers, Ministers, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





etc. ; cost owner $350, only $55. New 9- 
stop organs $65, 12-stop $75. Rare op- 





THE BEST READING 


For the 
Mountains, 
Farm House, 
Sea Side, 
Springs, 
Lake Side, 


Zotel, 
At 


Saratoga, 
Wewport, 
Wahant, 
Gong Branch, 
Silver Lake, 


Catskills, 
Magara, 


Yoseznite, 
Watkin’s Glen, 
White Mountains, 
Adirondacks. 


Wherever you spend the Summer vacation 


READ 


THE SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


FPrice oniy 20 Cts. 
128 Pages. 100 Illustrations. 


Glimpses of Saratoga, Long Branch, Central Park, 
Delaware Water Gap, Hot Springs (Arkansas), Trenton 
Falls, Wall Street, Alaska, Niagara Falls, Mauch Chunk, 
Lake George, Atlantic City, Hawaii (S. L), Boulogue, 
Pilot Knob, Seneca Lake, the Alps, Eic., Etc, 

Romance, Poetry, Travels, 


100 Pictures in an Attractive Cover for 
20 Cents. 


! 
Every Newsdealer at all the Watering Places, and | 


News Agents on the Boats and Trains keep the 


: Summer Holiday Number of 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


It will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address in the 


United States on receipt of 20 cents, Address, 


Frank Lesiie, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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TESSELATED WOOD FLOORS. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE, : 
aNATIONAL WOOD MANUP’G COS 
=m 950 B Y near 23d STREET, N.Y. & 


fel Aayaeajayes 
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Prints Cards, Envelopes, etc., equal to 
any Press, Larger sizes for large work. 
Do your own Printing and Advertising, 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old; or it can 
be made money-making business any- 
where. Send 3-cent st» p for large 
catalogue to 


KELSEY & CO..*  ufacturers, Merid 
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WITH YOU 
U Y THIS SUMMER: IT 1S ALI 
THE GO NOW. | WiLL SEND C.0.D ELEGANTSETS 
OF VEX/LLO’ WITH EXTRA STA p t 
“FECT CROQUET SET FOR ( 
PA" RUBBER-FACED MA 
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FIREWORKS AT WOODSTOCK. 





The bomb that went off in the wrong direction. 





THE ONLY RELIABLE BITTERWATER. 

















meee | RILDRICHSHALL Sioa 

increases in 1876 over 
twofold ‘ 15,000 
very year. | ] i} F R AT F R cases. 








The Best, the Most Popular, and the Cheapest of all Natural Bitter Waters 
in the World. 


Regulates the functions of the liver and digestive organs, the bowels and the circulation, and thus mitigates 


and cures many diseases. 


It improves the appetite, keeps the head clear, the blood cool, but never debilitates. 
One or two wine-glasses full before breakfast will have a most salutary effect. : 
Its efficacy can be proven by the testimony of hundreds of able physicians, including the most eminent 


ones in this city. 


For want of space we here give only the certificates of Sir Henry THompson and PROFESSOR VON LIEBIG, 
recognized by the medical profession throughout Christendom as the highest authorities : 


“As an occasional aperient and corrector of digestion, I know nething at all equal to Friedrich- 


shall, 


may be taken habitually without lowering the system. 
The testimony of BARON VON LIEBIG “places the Bitter Water of Friedrichshall amongst 
the most efficacious in Europe, and whose great value must be recognized by all who have experienced 


its salutary and beneficial effects.” 


Sold by all retail druggists and grocers, and to the trade by 


ROUCHE FILS & CO., 


37 Beaver 


Soe AGENTS for the 


It leaves the patient, as a rule, less constipated after discontinuing than he was before, and 
R HENRY THOMPSON.” 


Street, New York, 
UOUNITED STATES. 





Duc de Montebello, Champagne. 


CAZADE, CROOKS & REYNAUD 


Sole Agents. 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., N.Y. 





Hot Springs, Arkansas & Texas Short Line 


Is from St. Louis, via St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway. 
FfPUUouIMAN SLreEPINnN co SCARS 
To Malvern (for Hot Springs), Little Rock, Ark., and Houston, Texas. 
W. R. ALLEN, General Ticket Agent. 


A. W. SOPER, General Superintendent. 





TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We have secured a new book from Jonn HaBBERTON, 
author ef ‘* HELEN’S BABIES,” and the most popdlar 
writer of the day. Of ‘*HELEN’S BABIES” 150,000 
copies have been sold by booksellers, Now we shall see 
what Book Agents can do by a personal canvass with this 
latest, largest and best book. 


*“SOME FOLKS” 


{s the most interesting of Mr. Habberton’s writings, show- 
ing forth the varied phases of life in the far West (especially 
that of the miner),amusing characteristics of our eccentric 
New England cousins, stories of Southern life and ‘‘Some 
Folks” generally; the book is similar in size and char- 
acter with Mark Twain's ‘* Roughing It’; is an octavo 
of between 500 and 600 pages, and is profusely illustrated. 
It is written to please, and gs ‘‘ there is as much differ- 
ence in ‘some folks’ as ‘anybody,’ ’’ we expect to have 
a lively and interesting canvass. 

The Book will be SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
and canvassing agents can depend on us to protect them 
in their exclusive right to sellit. An attractive canvassing 
book, with specimen pages, illustrations, and blank paper 
for Subscribers’ names, is now ready. We shall commission 
only experienced canvassers, who give us assurances of 
their experience and worth, and will assign to them ex- 
clusive territory, 


DERBY BROTHERS, Publishers, 





P. 0. Box 4488. Room 50, 21 Park Row, New York. 


THIS IS 
NO 
HUMBUG. 


By sending 35 cts. ,with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each’ Chains $2 


to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 


.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 


wfj trated Circular CoLtLins METAL WATCH 


“eel FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





JEW AND GENTILE, 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermon 
AGAINST THE PROSCRIPTION OF THE 


JIWS. 


Sent on receipt of 10 ets. HORATIO C. KING, 
Publisher, Christian Union, 27 Park Place, N. Y. 





(WAR WN E R's 


Ofe) Mol - a1 a how 





Colors hair a Natural Brown or Black. One application. 


No previous wash. 


All Druggists. 


DEPOT, 9 DEY STREET. 





— 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 
Journu Freres Claret Wines. 
CHARLES GRAEF. Sole Agent, 


66 Baoap St., Naw Yous. 








[Jury 21, 1877. 





SILVER-PLATED 
WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FACTORIES, West Meriden, Conn, 
PROPRIETORS & PATENTEES OF THE CELEBRATED 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICEPIT CHERS 


Cleaner, lighter and more durable than the metal- 
lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard Metal, and 
CANNOT BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
USAGE. 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT, AND THE BEST 
ARTICLE MADE. 


TIEFEANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Chimney Corner Series 


Convenient 12mo. Books, bound in boards, uniform 
in style, price 50 cents, 











No, 1—Just Published. 


LIVING OR DEAD. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


288 pages, heavy board covers............Price 50 cents, 
pages, J 


No. 2—Just Published. 


WIFE z NAME ONLY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Dora Thorne,” etc., ete. 


288 pages, heavy board covers. ...........Price 50 cents, 
Bes, 


No. 3—Now Ready. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


A STORY OF METROPOLITAN LIFE, 


288 pages, heavy board covers, ..........+ Price 50 cents, 
No. 4—In Press. 
A RUSSIAN BULLET 
AND A BROKEN HEART 
288 pages, heavy board covers............ Price 50 cents, 


No. 5—In Press. 


WOMAN'S VICTORY. 


A LOVE STORY. 


288 pages, heavy board covers..........++ Price 50 cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, 


8vo., heavy paper covers, illustrated, Price 25 cents, 


I 


FRITZ, THE EMIGRANT, 


A Story of New York Life, 
By CHARLES GAYLER, 
Author of ‘‘Ovur or Tue Srreets,” ‘ Pet,” 


“‘MontTaGug,” Etc. 


I. 


I 
MONTAGUE; 
THE BELLE OF THE MATINEE, 


By CHARLES GAYLER, 


Author of ‘Our or THe Streets,” “ Pet,” “ Freez, 
THE Emigrant,” Etc., Etc, 


iil. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 


Author of ‘OLD MyppieTon’s Money,” “ Nora’s Love 
Test,” Etc., Ete, 





*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publisher. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


537 Pearl Street, Ney 


Sent, postage paid, 


Mito A 





















